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A CHARMING BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


The Story of a 
European Tour 


JULIA CLARK HALLAM, 
Profusely illustrated. Second, revised and 
enlarged edition. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.50. 

“A most suitable companion to Baedeker.”’ 


“T have found it not an easy book to lay down 
unfinished.” 





Mailed, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


PERKINS BROS. @ CO., 


SIOUX ciry, IOWA. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RELATIONS OF GEOGRA- 
PHY AND HISTORY. 
By the Rey. H. B. a" M.A. 12mo, cloth, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 91 & 93 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











BOOKS ~ When ae please = ask for 
LIBERAL Wuneeer _ &- need a book 
DISCOUNTS. address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and spe fal slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


FP. B. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p NEW YORK. 
(Mention | this, dvertixement and receive a disc aunt.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


429 5th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Apes for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s itish authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 





ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
CATALOGUES of CHOICE BOOKS and ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published perietieeiiy. 
Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 
Black Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings. RarePrints 
and “BV SEW 8, etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
EW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENG. 





- Alfred the Great. 


This year is the millennial of the death of King 
Alfred, who has been called ‘‘the most perfect 
character in history."" He was a great scholar 
as well as a great ruler, and two Old South Leaf- 
lets have just been published to illustrate his 
historical work. 

No. 112. King Alfred’s Description of Europe. 

No. 113. Augustine in England. 


Send for Catalogues. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House,Boston. 


| Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Seni 


HER OD)) vevcann Line 


BOSTON, LIVERPOOL, AND LONDON. 








TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 





A Tragedy in Three Acts. Summer Rates: Ist cabin, $60 upwards, 

By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, depending on steamer. Splendid steamers ‘*Wini 

: fredian”"’ (new). 10,500 tons, May 21; “ Devonian” 

Author of “‘ Paola and Francesca. (new), 11,000 tons, June 5; “Cestrian.” 9,000 tons, 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. June 12; “Winifredian” (new), 10,500 tons, June 20 

Lonpon TIMES: weve 4 notable aoe of FP. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
dramatic imagination; dealing greatly with great 

passions ; multi-colored ande or" ly musical.” 115 State Street, Boston. 


POEMS. By Stephen Philli 
PAOLA and PRANCESCA. H acess Phillips. $1.25. 
MARPESSA. By Stephen Ph 


7 
ther, 75 cents. ae ee oe Frazar Parties Abroad. 


Sailings May 16, June 20, July 6. Five carefully 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Ave., New York. conducted parties of the highest standing -fourteen 


years’ eg ee ga England, France (Brit- 
tany and Touraine), Belgium, Holland, Germany 
(Berlin and Dresden), Switzerland, and Italy. For 
itineraries and references addrees Mrs. M. D. 
FRAZAR, 72 Globe Bldg., Boston, Mass 


TO READ AND TO KEEP. school Ia Dresden. for giris at a high-class 


“Not only a good story exceedingly well told, 
but it adds a new link to the chain of interest EU RO PE SMALL SELECT PARTY OP 
evoked by FRANCIS PARKMAN in his re- LADIES, SAILING JUNE 19, 


Three months. Engiand, France. Switzerland, Ita 


























Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Thackeray’s Works and Dickens’ and Scott’s 
Novels. Thin paper. Larg we type. tasy toread. Size 
414 by 6 inches and only 4 inch thick. Bound in 

clovh, $1.00 each. Sent prepaid on recelpt of price. 
Prospes tus free on request, 

THOS. NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th St., New York. 


EACON 


IOGRAPHIES 


of Eminent Americans. Cloth, 75 cts. each. 
Blue lambskin, $1.00 Send for circular about them. 

















SMALL, MAYNARD @ COMPANY, Boston. 











HAVE yYOV MET 
Monsieur 


Beaucaire? 
A Great Book. $1.25. 

















markable series of historical episodes. Germany, Holland, Belgium. Tweifth party. Address 

"LORDS OF THE NORTH’ hasa 81 Celumbis Het ig a BARBOUR, Breokiva. . Y 

broad sweep and pulsing energy that befits seats 

the strenuous life of those explorers who 

smoothed the path for the nation-builders that —— 

were to follow.” —The Churchman. R esorts. 

FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Lake Mem ph remagog 

= Be CAMP 
A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. TO LET for the summer, fully furnished, except 


bedding, beautifully situated on shere with ten 

Di | ti t acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with fire- 

ew ace ip oma 1S . places, four tents if desired; boats, near farm for 

fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, pring water, 

BY JENNIK BULLARD WATERRURY. With five | post-office-village a mile; no black files bor mos 
HH 


ustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. quitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bathing, 
driving, mountain climbing 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, PINE BachangePlnve, oat srcpess 
PHILADELPHIA. — ; - 
- - NANTUCKET. 
Furnished Ocean Clift C ott ages, 16-10 r me Studie 0, 
RARE PRINTS, 4 rooms, gall ery, bathroomea, $1, 000 S400. Fireplaces. 
oe stable Near beac h. “Ho #, salling, golf, dshin « 


XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc | “'™*'*. Ipcation une irpaseed. 45 W. S&th 8t.. K.¥ 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application 


JAN AMERICAN, BL PPALC 
HENRY T. COATES & Co., Hotel and private house accommodations secured 


for visitors. All cr 0) d Ab. mg awe 1 Tourtsat Agency 


1222 Chestnut —— bawexr.aed Full information on 


AMERICAN GU IDE & Cot RIER CO 





_— - od = oe ~ 220 Devonshire St., Bost Maes 
NY BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- fron RENT—ADIRONDACK S.—Keene 
plied to ont-of-town residents. neations an Heights, N. Y., near St. Hubert’s Golf Grounds, 
awere a Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts. furnished cottage, 14 rooms, bath-room, and tollet. Din 
I. Bayiigzs, 418 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn). ing-room and kitchen in separate building. lce-houne, 


New York City. tennis-court. Apply ‘Begpxs,” care Satton 
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The Nation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


[Entered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
class mail-matter.] 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Postal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 


TERMS OF ADVERTTSING, 


Fifteen cents per agate line each insertion; 1) 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page, or 
top of column. 

A column, $20 each insertion; 
page, $2/, 

A page, "$00 each insertion; Sront-cover page, $30. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect. 
< lopy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


with choice of 





DISCOUNTS. 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as advertisement continues. 


*,.* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 
Square, Charing Cross. 


Trafalgar 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB'S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
2671 tom for as! sper sd, September 
Miss E. D. Huntiey, 5 > "ncipals. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville 
Fi TIMOTH ¥’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 


MAssacuuseEtTTs, Easthampton. 

TLLISTON SEMINAR Y.—Prepares 

boys for any college or scientific school. Library. 
Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, 
ets. New athletic field with y-mile trac k. ns Sep- 
tember, 1901. Josepn H. Sawyer, M.A., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
_ SAMUEL Cc BENNETT. 














MAassacuuserts, Yarmouthport. 
LDRIDGE HALL.—Select School for 
Girls. Healthy location. Es 2 age advantages for 
music, modern languages, domest sense, and Eng- 
lish branches, For bag tnt ba addre 
iiss SHOVE or , Friulein GROTE. 








MICHIGAN, Detroit. 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL, 
24th year. in the se for all colleges open to wo- 
men, 20 rosel ved in the school family 
e Misses Lieesrr, Principals. 





New York, Manhattan Borough, Depot Lane. 
SCHOOL for EXCEPTIONAL CHIL- 
dren.—Expert educational home treatment. 
MAXIMILIAN P. E. GroszMANN, Pd.D., Director. 

ORKGON, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 

7. HELEN'S HALL. A School for 


Girls. Miss ELEANOR Tespetts, Ph.D., Prin. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 59 High St. 
VY HOUSE. 


Preparatory tu a Mawr and other colleges. 
Address Miss Mary E. STEVENS. 


TSS ANABLE’ Ss Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. prea 4 
application. Opened Sept.27. 1850 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. g5th 
St., New York.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901. 
SUBJECT: 
The Minister’s Relation to Social Questions 
Lectures by 
Theologians, Economists, Practical Experts, 
Fee, $15.00. 


For ctrontore, ry ppply to Rev. R. 8. Morison, Secretary 
Divinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass 











Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


HENRY 8. PRITCHETT, Ph,.D., LL.D., President. 


SUMMER COURSES. 


[renty-ciant courses in eleven departments. 
cea advantages are offered to college graduates 

and teachers. 
Catalogues and Cosatiod  cirenlare of information will 
be pont free on LEH, Secret 
Secretary, 49) Boylston St., Boston. 


om Gilman School 


For Girls ax Combsige Schoot 


Pleasant home life, trained teachers, small classes, 
varied courses, complete laboratories, healthful sur- 
roundings, ample playgrounds, highest ideals. The 
Manual describes the school, Introduction required, 


Arthur Gilman, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 








Educational. 


National 


Cathedral School 


FOR GIRLS. 


The Rt. Rev. HENRY YATES SATTERLEE, D.D., LL.D 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


zeepeest 5 building, the gift of Mrs. Hearst. 
= = acres, overlooking the National 
a) 
pretiieten for College. Unrivalled advan- 
in Music. 


Individual teaching in every grade. 
Instructors College Gradua 
"a Gymnasium. Tennis, Basket-ball and 


Miss BANGS and Miss WHITON, Principals. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in Few York, in the Lecture Room, Y. M. 
C. A., cor. 23d St. and 4th Ave., June 24 to oy, inclusive. 
The terms of admission, fees, expenses, a! a Eereease 
in any or all Departments of ve University me 
learned from D SOR iP. PAM Ts 
which may be had on @ Bs the Corresponding 
Secretary, Harvard Univ Neraity, Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard Eaa- 
minations will be examined in New York atthe same 
time as the candidates for admission to Harvard Uni- 
versity. All information with regard to these examina- 
tions may be had on application to the Secretary of 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 


MIDDLESEX SCHOOL. 


A new boarding school for boys. Opens October 
8d, 1901. Seven classes. Boys received into the four 


lower classes only. 
TRUSTEES: 
Charles J. Paine, President. 
Henry L. agineon. Robert Winsor. 
LeBaron R. Briggs. W. Cameron Forbes. 











Address 
FREDERICK WINSOR, Head Master, ConcorD, Mass. 


University of Michigan 


SUMMER SESSION, 


June 24— August 9, 1901. 
Courses will be offered in all leading Academic 
subjects, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address E. H. 
Mensel, 721 Monroe Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


MIss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
ot 9 Mawr College from this school. bg ws given in 
both General and College Preparato’ ‘ourses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 Servs Peautital grounds. 
For circular, address the Secretary. Bryn Mawr. 


The Jones Summer School 
Of Mathematics and the Languages. 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, JULY s—SEPT. 20. 


Rapid reviews for candidates for admission to COR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY and for conditioned students. 


Address GEO. W. JONES, Ithaca, N. Y. 














linton 
OLENTON, N.Y. wey 18 lool 

6 Teache rany liege. Boye1Ote: Otol4d 

at tse @ of « entrance preferred 

Bishor HUNTINGTON, BisHoP reds _Hsferences Four 

COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B, WHEELER, A.M., Prin, 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 





Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, and Wells, Four acres for out- 
door sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis, Address 


Mrs E. P, UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell 


PRACTICAL OUTING. Vacation 
leat tae for Boys, Oxford, Me., July ond August. 
homes. Stu y and recreation del 7 com- 





Meet” Weekly excursions in geo logy, tany, etc, 
Golfing, swimming, boat fishing. Coachi tad 
through the White Mts. A. F. CALDWELL, A.M., 








May 16, 1901] 


The Nation. 
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F:ducational. 


PORTLAND SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Portland, Maine. 
JULY 15 to AUGUST 23. 


The Portland Summer School offers exceptional facili- 
ties for learning to speak foreign languages. Courses 
in German, French, Spanish, and Art. The morning 
hours will be devoted to thorough and systematic 
class work. Attable and all school gatherings of any 
nature students will have the privilege of conversing in 
German or French under the direction of their respec- 
tive tnstructors. Board reasonable. Tuition $15.00. 
For cir-ularsand further particulars, apply to ARNOLD 
WERNER-SPANHOOFD, Central High School, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

New York University 
SUMMER COURSES. 
SEVENTH YEAR, JULY 8-AUGUST 16. 
Forty Courses in Fourteen Departments. 

University Heights combines the advantages of city 
and country. For “Announcement” address MARSHALL 
8. Brown, University Heights, New York City. 





School Agencies. 


'HE FISK TEACHERS AGENC/ES., 
Evegett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 

4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington; 

156 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 Cent. Bld., Minneapolis; 

633 Cooper Bidg., Denver; 4 Evans Bldg., Oskaloosa; 

208 Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 525 Stims’n Bk, Los Angeles; 

420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 

LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Hvuyssoon & RocKWELL, Magrs., 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


An Agency is valuable in proportion to its influ- 


ence. If it merely hears of vacancies 
and tells you that is something, but if it is asked to 
about them recommend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours 
CW. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y, R@COMmMends 











Teachers, etc. 


A Ph.D. IN CHEMISTRY WITH 
experience in practical work, at present hold- 
ing an instructorship in a large Eastern University, 
desires to hear of an opportunity for teaching. Address 
Pa.D,, care of the Nation. 


XPERIENCED FRENCH TEACH- 

er desires position for the summer as Tutor or 

Governess. Has prepared students for college. Refer- 
ences exchanged. E. Decoursry, Catonsvilie, Md. 





OVERNESS, FRENCH (diplomée) and 
German, desires visiting summer engagement. Ex- 
cellent references. 


TH., 6646 Musgrove St., German- 
town, Phila. 





UTOR, NORTH GERMAN, desires 
summer engagement. First-class references. 
K., 6646 Musgrove St., Germantown, Phila. 





Financial. 


bu bey ane ae bills s exchange ona 
make Cable transfers of money on Eu- 
LETTERS rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 
CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
arts of the world 


Pp q 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





High-Grade Securities, Sent fo" our List of a 


come-bearing Securities. 
Mailed on request. E. H. GAY & CO., 131 Devonshire 


8t., Boston, and 1 Nassau 8t., New York. : 
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WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BEN 


EDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York 














\ Poor 


Berkeley 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 
BOSTON. 
Particularly adapted to Transient Guests 


American or European Plan. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 














Book About 
Colorado 


Colorado, with its perfect climate 
magnificent mountain scenery an 

excellent hotels, appeals to every 
one in need of rest or recreation. 


Our book, beautifully illustrated and 
with a fine topographical map, is very 
interesting and informative. Send for 
it today, enclosing 6c in postage, to 
P.S. EUSTIS,G.P.A.,C.B.&Q.R.R., Chicago 





NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
KINCSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON 
OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 

These large and well apoointed Tamparance Horeces 
have Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated 
throughout, Bath-rooma on every Floor, Spacious Din- 
ing, Lrawing, Writing, Reading and Smoking Rooms. 

Firerroor FLoors. PeRFecT SANITATION. TRLE- 
PHONE. Niour Porter. The Kingsley Hotel haa a 
good Billiard Room. 

Bedrooms from 28. 6d. toss. 6d. Full Tar ff and 
Testim mials on application, Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast and 
Dinner, from 85. to 108. 6d. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES: 
Kingsley Hotel, Thackeray Hotel. 
“ Booxcrart, Lonpon.” | “THacagray, Lonpon.” 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C.Boname,258 S.16th St.,Philadeiphia,Pa. 


A carefully graded series for preparatory schools, 
combining thorough study of the language with prac- 
tice In conversation. Part [. (40 cts.) and Port 11. (96 
cts.) for primary and intermediate grades, contain sub- 
ject matter adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
T/T. ($1.00, trregular verba. idioms, syntax and exer- 
cises) meets requirements for admission to college. 
Part 1V. Handbook of Pronunciation (85 cta) is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise for advanced grades, 
high schools and colleges. 


oem a 





A.C. McCLURG & C0.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











Comprehensive Scholarly 
Interesting 
A HISTORY 
OF THE 


American People 


By FRANCIS NEWTON THORPE, Ph.D., 
Author of ‘‘A Constitutional History of 
the American People,"’ ‘‘The Constitu- 
tional History of the United States,"’ 
etc. 

An enjoyable work for busy 
women, as well as the best 


dium of American bistory for the 
that has yet appeared. 


men and 
compen 
student 


Professor Thorpe’s name {ts famillar to 
every student of history as the author of 
a number of exhaustive, scholarly works, 


as well as through his work as a lecturer 
on history. This new book, however, is 
of much more general interest than any 
that he has yet written, for it fille a 
gap in our literature which the late 
Moses Coit Tyler pointed out—the need 
for a one volume history of our country 


which is at once exact in scholarship and 
readable as literature 


12mo, with Maps and Index, $1.50. 








GARCILASO 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIS Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Dread and Fear of Kings."’ 


An exceedingly interesting tale of Spain 
in the time of Columbus, containing a 
life-like portrait of the Spanish hidalgo 


“One of the best historical romances of 
the season.’’—Chicago Chronicle 


“A lively chronicle, full of sword play 
and daring escapades . the adven 
tures of the hotblooded bero are projected 
against a welldrawn historical back 
ground.’’—Detroit Free Press 


“A series of thrilling adventures."’-—Chi 
cago Evening Post. 


1amo, $1.25 








BIRTH 
A NEW CHANCE 


By COLUMBUS BRADFORD 






A live treatment of the qu 
man's origin and destin) r" 
and those Interested in the th 
incarnation will follow with Intere he 
acute reasoning of the author in suppert 
of his hypothesis that the dead liv 


again by being born again 


tamo, $1 50 











A DAVGHTER OF 
THE FIELDS 


By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. Hinkson), 
Author of ‘“‘The Handsome Brandons,’’ 


ete. 
The latest and one of the most delight 
ful novels of this favorite author 


1amo, $1.50 

















Of booksellers generally or the publishera 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 
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Or Wye 


A Romance 


WILLIAM HENRY BAB 


i) 


if 
Philadelphia 7” 
Henry T. Coates 6 Eo 














son Crusoe.’ ”’ 






historical romances of America. Its pages are peopled, not with lay figures, but with living creatures; the scenes are not sur- 
face paintings, but landscapes and seascapes in relief. The style of the narrative is very pleasant,—clear, epigrammatic, and 
breathing the spirit of the time. The quaint, subtle humor fits the story and the style. The love interest is strong and natu- 
ral, without any taint of modern erotism, The superstitious spirit of the age is clearly shown, . . . It is as real as « Robin- 


PUBLISHED APRIL 23. 


Second Edition (4th Thousand) In Press 
BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


William S. Walsh says: «<1 dare assert 
that of the historical romances that have 
lately appeared none is better than ‘ The 
Tower of Wye.’ It is a joyous story, 
redolent of youth and spring and the 
glory of the morning.”’ 


Octave Thanet says: ‘It seems to me 
the best thing you have done; and Rich- 
ard Smith a right valiant noble gentle- 
man. You have, I think, caught the 
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The Week. 


Another important change of steam- 
ship control—-the purchase of the Atlas 
Line by the Hamburg-American Com- 
pany—comes to cast its light upon our 
sacred tradition that “trade follows the 
flag.” In this case it was plainly the re- 
verse—the flag saw existing trade and 
ran after it, and got it. “Trade follows 
capital” was the heartless way in which 
the Chairman of the Leyland Line 
stockholders explained the sale of their 
fleet to J. P. Morgan & Co. In other 
words, if money sees a prospect of a 
good return when invested in shipping, 
invested in shipping it will be, and the 
flag is simply post hoc. German mer- 
chant tonnage has, indeed, increased 
amazingly during the past thirty years. 
It was but 167,000 tons in 1873; in 1898 
it was more than 1,000,000 tons. But we 
may be sure that it was expanding Ger- 
man manufactures and commerce which 
created the German merchant marine, 
not the marine which created the man- 
ufactures. In other words, it is not the 
outlet which fills the reservoir. German 
success on the ocean cannot, in any 
event, fairly be made to furnish water 
to the mill of the subsidy-seekers, since 
the Hamburg Company has risen to its 
present powerful position in the ship- 
ping world—owning 120 steamers of 
630,000 tons—without any subvention 
from any Government. 





More mutterings are heard of a Eu- 
ropean combination to resist American 
competition. But the troublesome de- 
tails of such an anti-American League 
have not been anywhere brought to pa- 
per. We doubt if they can be. Is a tar- 
iff war on our products intended? Then 
this must be carried on under general 
laws. Germany or Austria cannot have 
two tariff faces, like Browning's lover, 
one to show the world, and another to 
show America when she is not loved. 
Treaty obligations stand in the way of 
any such scheme. And what shall it 
profit one European Power to strike at 
American exporters if, with the same 
club, it must belabor the heads of its 
neighbors, and be by them thwacked 
in turn? There is, to be sure, the old 
alternative of a general European Zoll- 
verein, within which reciprocity and 
low tariffs are to prevail, while outside 
maximum rates are to keep off the rude 
American. But the fiscal difficulties in 
the way of such a plan are, in each 
country, so insurmountable that it has 
the smallest chance of being adopted 
this side the millennium. At the same 
time, Americans would do well to give 
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sober heed to these multiplying signs of 
European hostility. If not a combiaed 
tariff movement against our exports, 
we may count upon a series of separate 
tariffs aimed specifically at us, unless 
we hasten to follow the President's ad- 
vice and make our own tariff laws more 
liberal. It is not merely our swelling 
foreign commerce that excites appre- 
hension in Germany and France. There 
is ill-feeling there, and no wonder, at 
the Senate’s contemptuous refusal even 
to consider the reciprocity treaties. That 
looked as if we were bound to be un- 
reasonable, and justify them in being 
unreasonable, too. But trade requires 
the lubricant of something like cordial 
relations between the two parties to it. 
We should not aspire to be regarded, as 
there are signs that we are rapidly be 
coming in Europe, the best-hated na- 
tion. 

The Independencia of Santiago de 
Cuba learns that 

“President McKinley has promised our 
Commissioners, after the republic is con- 
stituted and the political situation is set- 
tled, that he will attend to economical prob- 
lems, and that the two houses—which voted 
the joint resolution of 1898 and the Platt 
amendment—will fix upon the economic con- 


cessions which will be made to us, to the 
end that—we may not die of hunger.’ 


Of course all such promises are verbal. 
Nobody either in Washington or in Cali- 
fornia can say what Congress will or 
will not do with reference to the duties 
on sugar and tobacco. Hence, if Pres- 
ident McKinley or Secretary Root were 
in the mood to make promises by word 
of mouth, they might as well promise 50 
per cent. reduction as 20 per cent. The 
Independencia perceives the humor of 
the situation. Accordingly it asks: 
“By whom and how are these promises 
to be guaranteed? Who signed the Tel- 
ler resolution and who signed the Platt 
amendment? As one law repeals an- 
other, and as the same House can take 
two distinctly different actions, we do 
not believe that our commercial and 
economic privileges are in any way 
guaranteed.” The opinion gains ground 
that the Platt amendment will be ac- 
cepted, but not without a full under. 
standing that it demolishes Cuban inde- 
pendence. 


One seems to detect a kind of shame- 
faced air in the very terms in which the 
Ministers at Pekin have at last formulat- 
ed their demand for an indemnity. After 
fixing the total at the enormous figure 
of $337,000,000, they innocently ask China 
how she expects to be able to pay it. The 
first idea of arranging a sort of guaran- 
tee for the indemnity among the Powers 
themselves seems now to be abandoned. 
China must find the money. If she says 
she can do it, what more natural result 









could she look for than that the foreicn 
troops should conclude to quarter them 
selves longer upon thei: 
and enlarge their bill for entertainment 
accordingly? If China vows that 

cannot pay so large a sum, then the Pow 
ers will begin to eve with envy her » 


"hal 1? . " 
unwilling host, 


curities in the way of real estate and 
movables. It is cheerfully suggested that 
the indemnity of 450,000,000 taels can 


raised by increasing customs taxes. Bu 
the entire revenue from customs taxa 
tion, in the last year of good trade, 1899 
was only 27,000,000 taels. To increa 
that to the needed extent would mean a 
frightful derangement of business. Ey 
dently the diplomats are going to mak: 
sure that they shall never have occasion, 
like Clive, to be astonished at their own 
moderation. As for our own Govern 
ment, after having urged $200,000.000 as 
the maximum indemnity, we do not see 
how it can join in any coercive measur: 
to extort from China nearly twice that 
sum. 

A French economist, M. Raphaél 
Georges Lévy, brings together in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes for May 1 a 
great deal of valuable information bear 
ing on Chinese revenue and expense 
debt and taxation, and financial con 
trol by both imperial and provincial 
authorities. To go back to the period 
just anterior to the war with Japan 
China’s budget was balanced at about 
$9,000,000 taels (say $65,000,000) The 
taxes laid to produce receipts at that 
figure were a land tax, maritime cus 
toms, a duty on salt, the likin (inter 
nal customs on goods in transit), a tax 
on rice and on opium. The land tax 
is primarily a provincial tax, a portion 
of it being passed on to the central gov 
ernment. As under our old Confedera 
tion, a requisition for a certain amount 
is laid by the Council of State upon th: 
various viceroys, and they pay, as tl 


colonies used to pay, when and as much 
as convenient. M. Lévy prints a ta 
ble showing discrepancies of million 


between the amounts which the prov- 
inces are supposed to pay to the general 
Government and the amounts they do 
pay. He also makes it clear that a much 
greater sum is 
than ever finds its way 


raised by the land tax 
into either the 
provincial or the imperial Treasury 
and says with probable truth that cor 
ruption and peculation are rife in thi 
branch of Chinese taxation 


China’s public debt, prior to the Jap 
anese war, was but trifling. Since 1894, 
however, she has been compelled to float 
several large loans at ruinous rates, un 
til now the total is just short of $266 
000,000, on which the interest charge 


with the sinking-fund requirements, 
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amounts to about $20,000,000, or nearly 
one-third the old national revenue. If 
now this foreign debt is to be more 
than doubled by the indemnity, it is 
evident that the revenues of China must 
be greatly increased, or else a radical 
reorganization of her whole financial 
service undertaken. To increase taxa- 
tion seems almost impossible, in the 
case of a people between the great ma- 
jority of whom and starvation so slight 
a margin always exists. Can, then, the 
Government be reformed in such a 
way that the taxes actually collected 
shall not be squandered or stolen, and 
so prove sufficient for the enlarged de- 
mands? M. Lévy seems very hopeful 
that something of the kind may be done; 
and that the salt tax, the rice tax, the 
opium tax, and the land tax can be ad- 
ministered under foreign control, as the 
maritime customs have now been for 
more than thirty years under the di- 
rection of Sir Robert Hart, with simi- 
lar results of greatly increased _ effi- 
ciency, honesty, and larger receipts. 
This, however, is not a matter to be 
settled off-hand. It is one thing to pre- 
side over the collection of taxes at a 
few seaports, but quite another to un- 
dertake control of the whole internal 
system of taxation throughout a vast 
empire. 





Ex-Senator Gorman of Maryland has 
found that the election law which he 
pushed through the Maryland Legisla- 
ture at a special session called for the 
purpose, a few months ago, is a boomer- 
ang of the worst sort. His idea was to 
frame a system under which illiterate 
white Democrats could vote while igno- 
rant black Republicans could not. In- 
dependent legislators of his own party 
insisted upon eliminating the worst fea- 
tures of his scheme before it was en- 
acted, and the trial of the new law at 
the municipal election in Baltimore on 
May 7, like the earlier one at a similar 
election in Frederick last month, showed 
that the Democrats have practically gain- 
ed nothing by the change. The man- 
agers of each party teach their illiterates 
how to pick out on the ballot the names 
which they should mark, and it has been 
found that the blacks are more ready to 
learn than the whites. Independent vot- 
ing seems to have been encouraged by 
the new law in Baltimore, as in Fred- 
erick; and last week's results in this re- 
spect were most encouraging. Democrats 
who care more for good government than 
they do for party, either refrained from 
voting cr supported Republican candi- 
dates, and the Democratic majority of 
8,633 two years ago was transformed in- 
to a Republican majority of 2,250. Rasin, 
the disreputable lieutenant of Gorman, 
had come to the front once more, and his 
chief shares in the stinging rebuke which 
was administered, It is a most cheering 
sign of the times that the Independent 
Democrats of Maryland cgntinue bitter- 
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ly opposed to Gormanism, and it seems 
reasonable to hope that this pernicious 
influence will never recover the pow- 
er which it so shamefully abused. 





The New Yorkers who visited Texas 
in a body, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, have returned gorged with facts, 
and brimful of enthusiasm for the 
country and people that entertained 
them. They say that Texas is a State 
of “illimitable resources, the develop- 
ment of which has only just begun.” 
They discovered that the inhabitants 
are very much the same kind of people 
as New Yorkers, not at all inferior in 
point of character, intelligence, public 
spirit, patriotism, and the civic virtues. 
They have returned home with ideas 
much enlarged and improved, and they 
undoubtedly created the same favora- 
ble impression in Texas that they re- 
ceived there. It is seldom that the 
good feeling of the vistors and the vis- 
ited finds such mutual hearty expres- 
sion. Among the incidents of the trip 
was a speech on the Texas Anti-Trust 
Law by Mr. J. B. Dill, which that gen- 
tleman delivered at a banquet in Dal- 
las. The good taste of this speech 
(which is published in the Galveston 
News of May 5), or of any speech on 
that subject by a visiting delegate, may 
well be questioned, for, however much 
the speaker may disclaim the thought 
of dictating a public policy to his en- 
tertainers, it must have more or less 
the appearance of a reproof ex cathedra. 
It was taken in good part, however, by 
the listeners, many of whom evidently 
agreed with the speaker in the opinion 
that the Anti-Trust Law of Texas is too 
drastic. We cannot think, however, that 
capital is deterred from entering Texas 
by that law. Even the Standard Oil 
Company has built a large refinery and 
made an extensive outlay for the stor- 
age and transportation of oil at Corsi- 
cana. It maps out its territory and 
transacts its business from that point 
with as much intrepidity and abandon 
as in any Northern State. 


The scandalous abuse of our Italian 
immigrants, chiefly by their own coun- 
trymen, has long called for reform, and 
now a Society for the Protection of 
Italian Immigrants, lately incorporated 
under the jaws of this State, is to under- 
take this work. An agent of the society 
will be ready at the Barge Office to warn 
the newcomers of the worst impositions 
before them, and to direct them to suit- 
able lodging places. As soon as its re- 
sources will permit, the society means 
to have its own lodging-houses. To at- 
tain its highest usefulness, the society 
must organize an employment  bu- 
reau, and supplant the “padroni”’ and 
“banchieri,””’ who now render their com- 





patriots a real service, butat a most ex- 





tortionate price. It is doubtful if the 
padrone system can be abolished, or, 
even, that it should be abolished. Some- 
body must manage the affairs of these 
immigrants, helpless among new condi- 
tions, and it is probable that effort could 
better be directed towards securing an 
honest class of “padroni”’ under the di- 
rection of the society, than in organizing 
an impersonal employment agency, 
which the Italians would not understand 
and would probably distrust. The plan 
of encouraging the newcomers to go to 
the country and become farm laborers or 
farmers is an admirable one. This is the 
natural calling of most of them. 
Whether that eminently sociable race 
can stand the loneliness of an American 
farming community is another question. 
In Italy, it will be remembered, the vil- 
lages are closely built, and offer many 
civic attractions. The laborers in the 
fields have the privilege of swarming to- 
gether every evening in the town, and it 
is doubtful if they will forego that priv- 
ilege lightly. Such problems, however, 
the society will handle one at a time as 
its work broadens. Meanwhile it has an 
immediate task of staving off the extor- 
tioners that beset the Italian as he lands. 


It is not surprising or discouraging 
that there should have been a disorderly 
element at the mass meeting in Cooper 
Union last week, under the auspices 
of the Committee of Conciliation of the 
Civic Federation, which hissed those 
representatives of labor who expressed 
conservative views, and which called 
for a policy of force, instead of one of 
arbitration. The really significant and 
important feature of the gathering is 
that leaders of so much influence with 
workingmen as President Gompers of the 
American Federation of Labor and John 
Mitchell, President of the United Mine 
Workers, were ready to take their stand 
openly and strongly in favor of moderate 
measures. What the National Commit- 
tee on Conciliation propose in their re- 
port is, that a board or commission shal! 
be established, the scope of whose work 
shall be to promote the conviction in the 
public mind that such industrial disturb- 
ances as strikes or lockouts can and 
should be avoided; that the only sure 
way of avoiding them is through full and 
frank conferences between employers 
and workingmen, to reach an agreement 
as to terms; that, while organizations to 
consider such questions are valuable and 
to be utilized, the true and safe policy is 
conference and agreement between em- 
ployers and workmen covering as large 
a constituency as possible; and that “the 
surest way to keep organizations of em- 
ployers and workmen free from unwise 
and injurious action is through co- 
operation, and the mutual education and 
respect which will inevitably follow from 
it.” The proposed board or commission 
is to be composed of the most competent 
persons available, ‘selected from em- 
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ployers and employees of judgment, ex- 
perience, and reliability,” and it will be 
expected to make known to workmen 
and employers that its counsel and aid 
will be available, if desired, in securing 
coéperation, mutual understanding, 
agreement. 


and 


An example of voluntary arbitration 
which has proved successful is reported 
from Boston. There was a disagree 
ment between the master-builders and 
an association of bricklayers regarding 
the wages upon which the 
rangements for the vear’s work should 
be made. Both parties were ready to 
submit the issue to Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams, 2d, who has large interests in 
real estate and building enterprises, and 
thus is exceptionally well qualified to 
pass upon the matter intelligently and 
impartially. His decision was in favor 
of the men, to the extent that he held 
they ought to have an advance of five 
cents an hour, and it was cheerfully ac 
cepted by the master-builders, ap- 

j parently a contrary one would have been 

4 by the bricklayers. A noteworthy fea- 
ture of the matter is that Massachusetts 
maintains a State Board of Arbitration, 
but that neither side to the controversy 
thought of having recourse to it. Nei- 
ther employers nor employed seem to 
take kindly to the idea of compulsion in 
the settlement of disputes—even if it 
be carried no further than the picking 
out of the men to whom they must sub 
mit their case. 


basis ar 


as 


Michael 
the respect of his opponents, and to a 


Sir Hicks-Beach has earned 
large degree the admiration of distant 
observers, by the intrepidity of his course 
in reference to the export tax on coal. 
Hardly anything could have ad- 
vanced by a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
so likely to provoke anger and deter- 
mined on the part of both 
labor and capital. The Chancellor has 
met the opposition, both in and out of 
Parliament, as a man who knows his 
ground, and who, while willing to 
convinced by reason, is not willing to 


been 


resistance 


be 


yield to pressure. Most of all is he 
to be praised for plainly telling his 
own party in the House of Com- 
mons that, since they placed upon 


England the financial burden of the war 
in South Africa, they must now put their 
hands in their pockets and pay their 
fair share of it, and not push it all 
upon posterity in the form of an in- 
creased national debt. He has extended 
this admonition to those statesmen of 
the Liberal party who have been so 
fierce for war. He has said to them, and 
to all who have attacked his policy, that 
nothing could be more agreeable to him- 
self as an individual than to resign the 
eares of the British Exchequer and to 
commit to other hands the task of bal- 
ancing the budget, but that, while that 
task is his, he must have the coal tax, 
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Incidentally the discussion of the ex- 
port tax on coal has thrown some light 
the 
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on question of American 
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Europe. 


much stress laid this danger 
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In spite of the urgent whip for the 


division on the coal tax in the House 
of Commons, the theory that the Brit- 
ish Government is riding for a fall re- 
ceives some confirmation from its in 
troduction of a bill to revolutionize the 
whole system of primary education 
There is scarcely any other domestic 


question that would arouse such strong 


feeling, or would cause such cleavage 
in the ranks of those who support the 
present policy in South Afriea. In 1896 
the Government of the day had to drop 
its Education Bill like a hot potato 
mainly because of vigorous opposition 
from its own side, and the Education | 
Act of 1897 was pulled through only bs 
the ingenious use of a parliamentary 
device that limited discussion in com 
mittee. In neither of these vears was 
any attempt made to deal with more 
than one section of the subject, but the 
controversy was of the keenest. The 
measure now introduced will be inte 


preted as a deliberate endeavor to over 
throw the school-board system, and will 
for 
ing of the drum ecclesiastic by 


the beat 


Noncon 


accordingly be the signal 


formists from one end of the country to 
the other. It will bring to a head the 
dissatisfaction caused by the’ recent 
Cockerton decision, which makes it im 


possible for the larger board schools to 
continue the work which they have been 
for 
ing their elementary 


doing several years in supplement 


teaching by tech 


nical courses. 
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THE “COMMUNITY OF INTEREST.” 

The course of events in the stock mar- 
ket since the beginning of the present 
year has been without precedent in this 
country or in any other. Its chief fea- 
ture and impelling cause, called the 
“community of interest,’ was a new 
thing in the world of finance, and was 
well calculated to excite the public im- 
agination. For a quarter of a century 
public opinion had squared itself by the 
anti-pooling clause of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, and all the powers of 
Government had been used to enforce 
it. Laws to prevent the consolidation 
of railroads and to keep competition 
alive had been passed by the State Leg- 
islatures; and Railroad Commissions 
had been appointed to correct abuses 
and in some cases to regulate railroad 
charges. The capitalists controlling the 
roads had finally hit upon a method of 
stifling competition in spite of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law and of the Anti- 
Consolidation Acts. By virtue of the 
“community of interest” plan, certain 
groups of capitalists controlling a par- 
ticular line of transportation bought a 
preponderating share of the stock in a 
competing line, or a share sufficiently 
large to acquire a representation in the 
direction of the competing line. Thus 
the Pennsylvania interests came into 
possession of a large part of the Balti- 
more and Ohio. 

The execution of this plan necessitat- 
ed large purchases of shares in the open 
market, and rapid advance in prices, 
which stimulated buying by the public. 
This in turn stimulated the capitalists 
to continue the operation, by teaching 
them that there were plenty of people 
to take the property off their hands in 
case of need. One such case was the 
attempt of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific group to secure the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul also. They ran 
the price up to an astonishing figure, 
but failed to get the control, yet other 
people were quite willing to take the 
stock off their hands, at a net profit 
to them, The “community of inter- 
est” idea had taken possession of the 
public mind as a limitless source of 
wealth. About the same time the great 
steel combination was formed, with its 
billion and a half of capital, a “‘com- 
munity of interest” on a still grander 
seale, and was soon followed by numer- 
ous smaller ones which are yet in em- 
bryo, The movement continued until 
the wisest men in the financial world 
were baffled, and the silliest ones said 
that this was the greatest country in 
the universe, and that stocks were cheap 
at the highest prices that had ever been 
conceived. 

There came a time, however, when two 
communities of interest impinged against 
each other. The Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific community, having fail- 
ed to get control of St. Paul, turned its 
attention to Burlington and Quincy—a 





property which lay principally in what 
the Union Pacific community considered 
its territory. Whether any steps were 
taken by the former group to conciliate 
the latter before acquiring the Bur- 
lington, or whether any remon- 
strances were made by the latter 
to the former, is not known. It 
is certain that the Union Pacific com- 
munity considered itself encroached up- 
on by its Northern neighbor, and decid- 
ed to fight. It sought to prevent the pur- 
chase of Burlington by acquiring con- 
trol of the Northern Pacific and paralyz- 
ing the would-be purchasers. It bought 
Northern Pacific shares, both at private 
sale and in open market, till the price 
reached a giddy height, and then found 
that the stock was cornered. The specu- 
lating public had joined in the tumult. 

Private adventurers, who knew not the 
cause of the up-rush, had “sold short,” 
because they knew that the price was 
artificial,andmustcome down some time. 
In a general way they were right, but 
they had made a mistake as to the time 
when. Stocks sold on the Exchange to- 
day are deliverable to-morrow, unless 
there is a special agreement to the con- 
trary. The large buyers of Northern Pa- 
cific, those who were buying to prevent 
the Burlington deal, wanted the stock 
itself, and not a mere difference between 
the quotations of to-day and yesterday. 
The sellers did not have it. So the price 
for immediate delivery soared to $1,000 
per share, many people were ruined, and 
one of the worst panics on the Stock Ex- 
change that the present generation has 
witnessed was precipitated. The name 
of the speculators involved is legion. 
They are found in all parts of the coun- 
try, and in all walks of life. They are 
men and women who have been tempted 
to gamble by the spectacle of the great 
advance in stocks which has attended 
the rise and progress of the “community 
of interest” idea in railroad manage- 
ment, and the consolidation of compet- 
ing industries generally. 

The community of interest that was 
to produce such harmony in the indus- 
trial and financial world has led to a 
battle of giants. The field is strewn 
with dead and wounded, and the ques- 
tion involuntarily arises: 


“Oan such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?’’ 


The country, prosperous though it be, is 
full of discontent with the arrogance 
of men who control millions, and who 
combine to-day and fight to-morrow, re- 
gardless of the rights and interests of 
the masses. There is a substratum of 
socialism in every community, which de- 
mands municipal ownership of “public 
utilities.” It wants street railroads and 
gas and electric-lighting works and tele- 
phones to be owned by the cities, and 
administered in the interest of the con- 
sumer. It will very likely want country 
trolley lines to be owned by the State 





and operated in competition with the 
steam railroads. It may demand the 
taking of coal and iron mines and oil 
wells under the law of eminent domain. 
It may impose killing taxes on what it 
conceives to be dangerous monopolies. 
It may meet the “community of inter- 
est” idea of railroad management with 
more stringent legislation by Congress 
and the Legislatures than any we have 
yet had. It is only a rumbling force now, 
but it is capable of doing vast mischief, 
both to itself and to those whom it con- 
ceives to be inimical to it. Nothing is 
better calculated to awaken this slum- 
bering giant than such spectacles as we 
have had in Wall Street the past few 
days. 


WALL STREET AND ITS “CORNER.” 


The recent “corner” in Northern Pa- 
cific appears to have come about with- 
out any design on the part of the men 
who actually caused it. It was not their 
intention to put the sellers of the stock 
in a position where they could not de- 
liver it. On the contrary, they were 
much disappointed when they found 
that the stock was cornered. They. were 
seeking control of the road, not a profit 
in a stock gamble. Other operators 
took advantage of it, but even these 
men did not produce the corner. They 
“sized up’ the situation to their own 
profit, but the same result would have 
come a little later even if they had not 
existed. So there is no room for legal 
proceedings to test the validity of con- 
tracts made in such a market. The 
general rule of law in regard to corners 
is that if a combination has been form- 
ed with the object of inducing others to 
“sell short,” and compelling them to 
buy in the property at a price fixed by 
the combination, the transaction is 
fraudulent; and, since fraud vitiates 
everything, the contract is void. It has 
been held by the courts also that the 
act of cornering the market for wheat 
or other necessaries of life, even where 
there is no particular intention to in- 
duce the selling of the commodity by 
persons who must buy it of the corner- 
ers, is against public policy, and that 
contracts made in pursuance of that 
aim are illegal. No stock exchange, so 
far as we are aware, makes a distinction 
between sales in a cornered market and 
sales of the ordinary kind. The London 
Exchange, however, authorizes the an- 
nulment of bargains in cases of “fraud 
or wilful misrepresentation.” The pen- 
alty for “obvious fraud” in the New 
York Exchange is the expulsion of the 
guilty member and the escheat of his 
membership to the Exchange. 

It was to be expected that an incident 
such as the Northern Pacific corner, in 
which speculators who had sold what 
they did not own were suddenly con- 
fronted with bankruptcy, should have 
revived the familiar moralizing over the 
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evils of “bear” speculation. The truth 
is, the “bear” on stocks enjoys little 
favor in the public mind—largely be- 
cause depression of markets is itself un- 
popular, but partly also because the na- 
ture of the “bear” operation is, in the 
public’s view, mysterious, and 
suspicious. Yet, when the whole frame- 
work of speculation is analyzed, there 
is something to say in behalf of the un- 
befriended “bear.”’ It is monstrous, say 
the newspaper critics, who, for one rea- 
son or another, are usually “bulls,” that 
a speculator should sell stocks which he 
does not own. If he pledges future de- 
livery under such conditions, he is justly 
served when he finds, on settlement-day, 
that the stocks cannot be obtained. No 
reasoning could be more sound. But 
we observe a singular lack, among the 
same moralists, of denunciation of spec- 
ulators who buy stocks which they can- 
not pay for, and who are occasionally 
punished by being caught in a market 
where they cannot raise the money. 
The comparative immorality of the two 
transactions we shall leave to 
in ethics. As regards the mischief done 
to the outside public by one or the other 
operation, we think that honors are fair- 
ly easy; for if the professional ‘‘bear”’ 
on occasion undermines credit and 
tempts the public to seil its stocks for 
less than value, it is notoriously the 
work of the professional ‘bull’ to tempt 
the public to buy worthless properties, 
or to buy at fictitious prices. This as- 
pect of the matter, however, is not the 
most important. Unscrupulous the 
“bear” operator often is, recklessly as 
he uses his opportunities, and  un- 
pleasant as is the work in which he en- 
gages, it none the less remains true that, 
with Stock Exchange speculation what 
it is to-day, the active presence of the 
“bear” is requisite to safety. Specula- 
tors for the rise, using borrowed money, 
will always exist. If the outside public 
runs madly at their heels, and if, as oc- 
curred in the recent market, larger cap- 
italists do not dare to part with their 
own stock purchases, there is no strong 
interest left to restrain extravagant ex- 
cesses except the “bear” operator. Nor 
is this all. Selling as he does for the 
purpose of buying in at lower prices, the 
“bear” not only is a powerful restraint 
on factitious rise in values, but is the 
strongest kind of safeguard when the 
advance, as is usual, culminates in a wild 
collapse. All students of financial 
tory know that the 
which prices rose, 
English speculation 
the fact that, while “bull operations” on 
borrowed money were in enormous fa- 
vor, there was no “bear selling” to off 
set them. Nor, by was 
there any “bear buying” to sustain the 
market when the inevitable 
rived. The result the 
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business community, a corner in stocks 
is looked upon usually as more disreputa- 
ble than a corner in commodities. 
ulators who forestall a necessary of life, 
did in 
on the American wheat market, as young 
Leiter attempted unsuccessfully to do 
in 1898, and as another aspiring opera- 
tor now asserts his ability to do in the 
corn market at Chicago, come in for a 
round share of popular abuse, which is 
very properly bestowed; but they hardly 


Spec 


as Hutchinson twice our times 


suffer the personal odium among their 
associates which is apt to attend a cor- 
ner manipulator on the Stock Exchange. 
We imagine that this difference in view 
arises 


from the methods em- 


ployed in the two cases. In the case of 


largely 


a corner in commodities, the speculator 
is, as a rule, merely a very successful 
gambler on production and consumption. 
A corner in stocks, on the other hand, 
has too often knav- 
ery. 


been tainted with 

Measured by the actual wrong done by 
the one sort of corner and the other, the 
balance of ill-repute should 
meted out to the operator 
ities. Stocks, to begin with, 


doubtless be 
in 
are not nec- 
any to 
contract for the sale of securities which 
he does not own. 
must 


commoad- 


essaries. Nothing compels man 
Sut with commodities 

this. Trade, 
present constituted, is largely and neces 


some one do as at 
sarily made up of contracts of this sort. 
Neither the spinner, nor the miller, nor 
the manufacturer can safely map out his 
business for the year until somebody in 
touch with the markets has contracted 
to deliver to him, at a future date, cer- 
tain quantities of cotton or grain or iron 
which are not yet produced. In the stock 
market this not true, at least is 
true to a very limited extent. Recent 
events have shown that sales by a for- 
eign security-holder on this market in- 
volve the borrowing of the stock by his 
New York agent for delivery, until the 
European stock arrives by steamer. This 


is or 


is a perfectly legitimate operation; it is, 
indeed, the only way in which instant 
sales from one market to another can be 
made. But such transactions are small 
compared with sales of stock which the 
seller does not own, and which he ex 
pects to acquire at lower prices. Not 
very much sympathy, we presume, wiil 
be tendered to him 
ket. 


The gravest objection to a corner 


in a cornered mar 
in 
securities, aside from any disreputable 
practices incidental to it, is the distur 


bance which it causes in the entire sit- 
uation. Itself an abnormal element in the 
markets, it dislocates with the utmost 
violence the rest of the financial sys 
tem. A commercial panic always places 
the credit and solvency of a _ part 
of the community at the mercy 
of accident; a corner places it in 


the hands of an individual, and usually 
of an unscrupulous individual, In a large 
degree, such a person has the financial 








in his 


situation 


conu He may, as 
the ingenious Mr. Jay G 1 on did, 
invite the unhappy “short to his of 
fice, and inform them, after the fashion 
of kindly freeboot: iys ¢ 
more open plunder, that he would o1 
ask for a sight of their cash a unts 
in order to assess AY ling 
to their means. He may d m into 
actual bankruptcy, with the consequent 
shaking of affiliated hous But this he 
will hardly do, for the obvious reason 
that a bankrupt will not pay the penalty 
and that the courts to which he appea 
will look much askance at contracts held 
by manipulators of a cornet! 

We are not sure that the results of 
last week's corner, mischievous as they 
have been in some regards, may not be 
salutary in their influence on the pul 
lic. Something wi needed to check 
the stock-jobbing mania, which was t 
ing possession f th entire commu 
nity, and it is quite perhap 
that the check should be ministered 
by open evidence that many prevai 
values were factitic nd that Stock 
Exchange sharp pract isa] 
ful faetor in the oom The recent 
wreck of prices is corre cribed 
Wall Street as the most violent sust ed 
by the stock market since the “Venezuela 
panic’ of December 20, It f 
tunate for the financial iation 
erally that underlying conditior i 
not what they were in that ul l 
week; that the curren i j 
nation’s wealth vast increased, and tl 
industrial position wholly in our favor 
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the United Stat: steel Compan 
testimony fore the f: lal ¢ 
mission at Washington on Sa 
a spirit of frankne h mu to 
be commended. He also approved hin 
self a man of engas oO! nd 
sense of humor Phere were yore 
things connected h ] n 
he declined to tall 
things that he professed to be ! 
of, but he made 
as a witne h 
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which he preside Befo 
tion to the « 
now hold he } ) | 
Carnegie, the he of e Steel 
Company He i! ore! 
that great establishment nd rose to 
his present p n 
as a steel m i ll a 
young man. 

Asked by Profs to explain 
how the Unite St Compa 
came to be formed, M cchwab (accord 
ing to the newspaper reports of his te 
timony) said 
authorized ¢ pe i c 3 
shall ask th hen I 
ter I return to my of i ‘ { 
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if there is no objection to my discussing 
this matter for the edification of the pub- 
lic, | will submit a statement concerning 
it to the Commission.” 


This was a very proper answer under 
the circumstances. In the absence of 
more direct information, we may ad- 
vert to facts pertinent to the investiga- 
tion, which were widely published in 
the month of February last, when the 
negotiations for the consolidation of the 
steel interests were in progress. It was 
then said, and not denied, that the Na- 
tional Tube Company, a corporation 
with a capital of $80,000,000, which had 
been financed by the house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., was threatened with compe- 
tition by the Carnegie Steel Co., which 
had bought land and laid out a scheme 
for tube works at Conneaut, O., suffi- 
cient to duplicate the production of the 
Tube Company, and that the movement 
to absorb the Carnegie Company was 
thus forced upon Mr. Morgan against 
his wishes. If the Tube Company was 
to be preserved on the basis of its ex- 
isting capitalization, the interference of 
the Carnegie Company must be neutral- 
ized. This could be done only by buy- 
ing out Mr. Carnegie. In order to buy 
him out, a satisfactory form of security 
must be produced, or a sum of money 
must be advanced so gigantic in amount 
that only the strongest Governments 
could think of raising it. The only way 
to create security for $250,000,000 was 
to combine all the steel interests, and 
since all of them were exposed equally 
with the Tube Company to the possi- 
ble competition of the Carnegie Com- 
pany, a strong motive for consolidation 
existed. These facts were freely com- 
mented on by the street and in the press 
at the time. We presume that, if Mr. 
Schwab gets permission to enter upon 
this line of narrative, the main facts 
will turn out to be such as we have in- 
dicated. 

More important, however, is Mr. 
Schwab’s statement of the present posi- 
tion and prospects of his company. He 
considers it not over-capitalized. On 
the contrary, he thinks that the assets 
have been undervalued. The company 
owns iron-ore beds that will yield five 
hundred million tons. These are 80 per 
cent. of the ore deposits in the North 
western field, and at the present rate of 
consumption they will be exhausted in 
sixty years. It owns sixty thousand 
acres of coking coal, all there is in the 
Connellsville district, and this will be 
exhausted in thirty years. He might have 
added that this will be an unhappy world 
when that time comes. These assets, in 
Mr. Schwab's opinion, are placed at a 
low valuation in the inventory. 

The frankness of Mr. Schwah’s testl- 
mony comes out most strikingly in his 
discussion of the tariff question and ship 
subsidies. He acknowledges that Amer- 
ican manufacturers of iron and steel sell 
at lower prices to foreigners than to 
consumers at home, but says that they 
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do so in order to keep their men employ- 
ed in dull times. There is no need, in 
his opinion, of a tariff on those classes 
of steel and iron manufactures in which 
the cost of labor is not a heavy item, 
such as billets and rails; but in the light- 
er forms, such as wire, where labor is 
the heaviest item of production, the 
present tariff is necessary in order to 
give labor its adequate reward. All of 
which, we presume, Mr. Babcock of Wis- 
consin will roll as a sweet morsel under 
his tongue. 

If Mr. Schwab sells steel to foreign- 
ers at less than cost, or at less than he 
sells in the home market, of course the 
American public pay the _ difference. 
Now the frankest part of his statement 
is that, if the policy of ship-subsidies 
were adopted, he could do still more of 
this kind of business. We labor un- 
der a disadvantage now, he says, be- 
cause it costs more to carry a pound of 
steel from Pittsburgh to Europe than 
it does to produce the steel at Pitts- 
burgh. It needs no ghost come from 
the grave to tell us that, if the Ameri- 
can people will pay the freight, we can 
sell steel to Europe at even lower rates 
than we do now. 

Mr. Schwab has not advanced the Frye 
Subsidy Bill much, we think, by his ex- 
planations of the steel situation at home 
and abroad, but this is only in line with 
the course of recent events. On top of 
the purchase of the Leyland Steamship 
Line, comes the official announcement 
of the formation of a Shipyard Trust. 
Yet Senator Frye was reported only week 
before last as being busily engaged in 
“remodelling” the Ship-Subsidy Bill! 
Poor man, he will have a hard time of it 
No sooner does he get his bill modelled 
so as to prevent a monopoly on the wa- 
ter from taking advantage of it, than a 
monopoly on land suddenly appears to 
fright him. If both those who go down 
to the sea in ships and those who build 
them are to make a great display of 
wealth and prosperity, and, above all, 
organize themselves into Trusts, how 
can the beggars’ appeal be again made 
to the national Treasury? 

The truth is, that the shipping inter- 
ests are doing precisely what the oppo- 
nents of last winter’s Subsidy Bill said 
they would do. How loudly Hanna and 
yrosvenor sniffed at the notion that the 
shipyards would combine, Impossible! 
Why, they are too widely scattered, too 
unlike, do kinds of work too different 
ever to have a community of interest. 
But here is the official prospectus of 
the Trust pointing out these supposed 
objections as the real arguments for 
combining, since “each concern will 
build that for which it is best filted and 
equipped, or that which its character, 
location, and labor can accomplish most 
economically.”” The Trust takes in the 
principal ship-building plants of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, with 
the exception of the Cramps, who are, 





however, again reported as on the point 
of concluding a sort of international 
Trust in connection with the Vickers- 
Maxim Company of England. And 
these constituent corporations, whose 
agents have repeatedly told Congress 
that they must have a subsidy or per- 
ish, now invite the public to subscribe 
to their stock on the basis of declared 
profits of more than 10 per cent. on or- 
ders already on hand! 

In every rational mind, this must 
mark the end of the ship-subsidy agi- 
tation. Those who took part in it hon- 
estly will blush at the way they were 
duped; those who were not duped, but 
would be dupers, will see that the game 
is up. It looks, in fact, as if it was only 
a kind of heroic self-restraint which 
prevented the shipping interests from 
making a business combination — six 
months ago. The thing was in the air 
then. ‘Both its solid advantages and 
its speculative opportunities were clear- 
ly present to the minds of the capital- 
ists concerned. But the chance of get- 
ting a share of that $9,000,000 a year 
subsidy induced them to wait. One can 
imagine what a tempting bait ina Trust 
prospectus would be a_ twenty-years’ 
contract with the Government. But 
the companies can wait no longer. A 
subsidy seems now too remote and un- 
certain a joy to be preferred to a pres- 
ent and assured happiness. So the réle 
of Lazarus begging for subsidy crumbs 
is dropped for that of Dives with $65,- 
000,090 capital stock, to $40,000,050 of 
which the public is invited to subscribe 
at par. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT CUBA. 


Promptly on his return to Havana, 
Gen. Wood announced his purpose to do 
everything in his power to secure a re- 
duction of our tariff on Cuban sugar 
and tobacco. To the editor of the Diario 
de la Marina, for example, he said, and 
authorized the publication of his utter- 
ances, that he considered it his princi- 
pal mission in the future to secure such 
customs favors for Cuban planters, and 
that, from now on, he would exert every 
effort to convince the American Govern- 
ment that it was both expedient and 
necessary to lower the rates on sugar 
and tobacco imported from Cuba. The 
Diario is an established Spanish news- 
paper, and especially represents the 
business elements of the island. Its 
editor was delighted with Gen. Wood’s 
frank talk, and declared that it would 
go far towards solving the _ political 
questions now agitating Cuba. 

But will it? Is there any likelihood 
that Columbus Wood will balance the 
egg in the easy fashion proposed? Even 
if he “convinces” the Administration, 
and if the President keeps his promise 
to the Cubans and advises Congress to 
accept a reciprocity treaty with Cuba, 
will the obstinate old protectionist horse 
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consent to drink when thus wheedled 
down to the water? We think it very 
doubtful. So must any one who takes a 
look at the formidable forces arrayed 
against the optimistic Wood. On his 
side, to be sure, he has a large export- 
ing interest in this country. The manu- 
facturers of boots and iron 
and steel and cotton and machinery and 
agricultural implements, as well as the 
exporters of flour and provisions, would 
be glad to have absolute free trade with 
Cuba. A large measure of reciprocity 
they would support heartily. But 
would be bitterly against it? The beet- 


shoes and 


who 


sugar manufacturers, with more than 
$20,000,000 already invested in their 
business; the cane-sugar growers, who 


regard the tariff on sugar as expressly 
for their protection against 
Cuba; above all, the embattled tobacco- 
farmers of Connecticut. The latter fu- 
rious warriors succeeded in frightening 
the President out his “plain duty” 
to let in Porto Rican tobacco free, and 
declared at the time that with them it 
was a of They 
did not so much mind the competition 
of Porto Rican tobacco, but they want 
ed no precedent set to plague them here 
after in the matter of Cuban tobacco. 
And they will know the reason why be- 
fore they consent to see the Connecticut 
Valley made desolate by importations 
from the Vuelta Abajo. 


designed 


of 


case obsta principiis. 


We conclude, therefore, that the most 
Gen. Wood can accomplish will be to 
give a fresh twist to that tariff sword 


which is already plunged into the vitals 
of the Republican party. its two 
powerful and antagonistic 
fierce struggle for supremacy 
coming. 
protected, but have confessedly outgrown 
the possibility of benefit from protection 
are clamorous for a modification of those 


Jetween 
factions a 
is clearly 
been 


The interests which have 


tariff laws which now prevent the ex- 
tension of American trade. But the 
sugar and tobacco Republicans look 
upon all that with loathing. Those ut 
terly selfish manufacturers, to wish to 
rob the unselfish sugar-grower and to- 


bacco-farmer of his sole _ protection 
against a designing world! Evidently, 
in all this Cuba is but a minor incident, 
a pawn on the She may 
precipitate an conflict 
within the Republican but 
will not be the chief object interest 
to the combatants. 

Another curious 
tion about Cuba is in an 
surance given to the visiting Cubans by 
Secretary Root. According to their re- 
port to the Convention in 
told them that the Platt amendment 
would not prevent a Cuban Government 
from sending diplomatic representatives 
to other countries. If this was intend- 
ed as anything more than a hint that 
there would 
fices be 
it would 


chess-board. 
irrepressible 
party, she 
of 
two-faced 


and ques 


involved as- 


Havana, he 


be just so many more of- 
filled 


necessary 


to by “good” Cubans 


be to inquire what 





involved in rela- 
tions between Cuba and 
Power. The matter is always reciprocal. 


Cuban 


would be diplomatic 


any foreign 
ministers to Europe would not 
received unless Europeans thought 
it worth while to send ministers to Cuba 
But would they? What would be gain- 
ed? Could Cuba, under the Platt amend- 
ment, make a with or 
France? Not the United States 
assented. Could she float a loan in Lon- 
don? Not without 
Would it 


tions would 


be 


treaty Spain 


unless 
American consent 


be Cuba to whom foreign na- 


look the 
lives and property of their citizens resi 


for protection to 


dent in the island? No, under the Platt 
amendment, it would be the United 
States. Then is it not plain to you, my 
children, that other countries would 


laugh at the idea of establishing diplo 


matic relations with Cuba when all the 
real business was to be transacted at 
Washington? 

We cannot, indeed, listen to all the 
solemn absurdities talked by both Cu 
ban and American officials, without ask 
ing the question of Don Basil in the 
“Barber of Seville’: “Qni trompe-t-on 
ici?” Who is the deceiver and who is 
the dupe? As a matter of fact, we do 


not suppose that either party is greatly 
deceived. The Cubans expect annexa 
tion. They know that any nominal in- 
dependence they may be given for a 
time will be only a toy for them to play 
with until Nurse Hanna gets ready to 
take it away. In Washington the real 
expectation is that Cuba will be an 
nexed. Not just yet. Let us first 
have the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Let us wait until enough Cuban 


plantations are bought up by Americans 
“own” sugar and 
But 
of ultimate annexation, when the Cuban 
pineapple is ripe for picking, we 


to make it realiy our 
tobacco which we admit duty-free 


sup 
pose no officer of the Government, from 


the President down, has the slightest 
doubt. Then why do they talk such 
grave nonsense about the Platt amend- 


ment being the bulwark of Cuban inde 
pendence? 


SCHOLARSHIP “IN A GREAT RE 
PUBLIC’—AND ELSEWHERE. 

In his argument on April 20 before the 

Boston Home Market Club in favor of 


Harvard's bestowing an honorary degree 


on President McKinley, Senator Hoar might 
have based his plea on the theory that emi 
should be regarded 


nence of any kind 


as a 


ufficient qualification for such a distinction 


and proceeded to show, as, of course, 
he would have had no difficulty in doing, 
that President McKinley would meet this 
requirement. He took, however, the in- 


defensible 
that the 
scholars, 


the 
reserved 
the 


course of accepting 
should be 
then 
of all recognition 
make it fit the 
interested 
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for 
word 
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honor 
and twisting 
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attempt 
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is reported as follow 


I see that some worthy gentlemen, mie 
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an erudite person; specifically, a man or 
woman of letters.’”’ This is surely as liberal 
a& meaning as can be desired. Now, what 
would Senator Hoar substitute for this es- 
tablished conception? In the first of the two 
paragraphs quoted from his speech, he vin- 
dicates his use of the word on the ground 
that the eminent man for whom he claims it 
was brilliantly successful in conducting a 
great economic argument before the ma- 
jority—a majority which was at the same 
time the most intelligent section—of a whole 
nation. ‘He convinced the court he ad- 
dressed’; therein did he satisfy the crown- 
ing test. The question whether his argu- 
ment was a sound one or not does not affect 
his title to scholarship; except that, perhaps, 
the presumption is all the more in his favor 
if it was unsound. “If he were wrong, the 
greater his power as an orator and an ad- 
vocate."’ For it is this ‘power as an orator 
and an advocate,” according to Senator 
Hoar, that is the essential thing. He pro- 
ceeds to emphasize this truth and scatter all 
objectors by asking, ‘‘When was it heard be- 
fore that statesmanship and oratory were 
not the qualities of scholarship?”’—we omit 
“in a great republic,” as this waving of the 
Stars and Stripes does not really affect the 
question in the least. The only possible 
answer is the brief and simple one, ‘“Al- 
ways.”’ Statesmanship and oratory have been 
recognized in every generation, in the his- 
tory of civilized peoples at least, as deserv- 
ing respect and admiration, but previously to 
this banquet of the Home Market Club they 
have never been regarded as ‘“‘the qualities 
of scholarship.” 

The citation of Demosthenes, Chatham, 
Cwsar, General Grant, and Patrick Henry as 
types of the statesman-orator-scholar, an- 
cient and modern, is helpful as still further 
elucidating Senator Hoar’s opinion, but can 
hardly be said to strengthen his position. 
It is surprising that among Greek orators 
and advocates he should light particularly 
upon Demosthenes. One would have thought 
that Cleon would have better suited his 
turn. If skill in addressing arguments to 
the majority of one’s fellow-citizens, and 


success in influencing their political ac- 
tion, carry a man far up the ladder of 
scholarship, Cleon’s seat must certainly be 
near the top. As far as Chatham is con- 
cerned, it is obvious that his study of lit- 
erature made him a scholar, and that his 
scholarship, together with the mental dis- 
cipline acquired in the process of gaining 
it, gave a higher and more abiding value to 
his speeches than they would otherwise have 
possessed, Ceesar, one of the finest examples 
of an all-round genius that any country ever 
produced, would not have left us without 
evidence of his scholarship if he had never 
published the dispatches of his campaigns 
against the Helvetil and the Nervii; but 
he certainly did not owe his reputation in 
that respect to his successes either in the 
fleld or in the forum, 

The simple fact is, that a statesman and 


orator may or may not be a scholar, just 
as a railroad president, or a cotton-manu- 


facturer, or a popular preacher may or may 
not be a scholar. A man cannot control the 
political forces of his country or sway the 


emotions and convictions of large audiences 

without possessing exceptional gifts; but 

there is no necessary connection between 

these and the qualities which, according to 

the best usage, are known as scholarly. No 

one would hesitate, for example, to allow 
, 





to Gladstone the three-fold title of states- 
man, orator, and scholar; but his claim to 
scholarship would have been equally recog- 
nized if he had never entered Parliament 
or addressed a public meeting. An inter- 
esting comparison is suggested by the career 
of two eminent men who have represented 
Birmingham in the House of Commons. Al- 
though the oratory of John Bright was un- 
doubtedly of a nobler type than the eloquence 
of Joseph Chamberlain, the latter has cer- 
tainly shown the more brilliant qualities 
as a debater, and has had the greater in- 
fluence both upon the course of legislation 
in the United Kingdom and upon the his- 
tory of the whole British Empire. But if 
the speech given by John Bright at the open- 
ing of the Birmingham Free Library, in 1882, 
is set by the side of that in which Joseph 
Chamberlain recently expounded the ideals 
of the new university in the same city, no 
reader can be unconscious of a remark- 
able difference in the level of thought and 
culture. Neither of .these eminent men 
went through an academic course, but 
it is manifest that the elder possess- 
ed a far greater share than the younger 
of the tone and temper of the true 
scholar. 

“But why be so pedantically particular,” 
some one will ask, ‘about the mere use of 
a word? If a speaker pleases to employ a 
term in a novel sense, what reason is there 
for objecting, at any rate as long as he tells 
you himself what meaning he attaches to it? 
After all, a word is only a kind of algebraic 
symbol, and may be made to signify any- 
thing that public opinion desires.’”’ The mis- 
chief is, however, that when an attempt is 
made to put a new meaning upon a familiar 
word, it is always proposed, consciously or 
unconsciously, to retain for it whatever 
honorable implications and associations may 
have grown up with the old meaning. And 
there is a further reason still why Senator 
Hoar’s attempted transformation of the idea 
of scholarship should not be suffered to pass 
unchallenged. It illustrates a tendency which 
is scarcely less dangerous than indifference 
to the sanctity of language. This tendency. 
is particularly indicated in a later sentence 
of the same speech, a sentence which, in 
the hands of hostile critics, might easily be 
made the text for a scathing arraignment of 
American ideals: ‘‘Fellow-citizens, it is the 
bee that fills the hive with honey that de- 
serves the degree of A.B., and not the drone, 
who does nothing but eat and buzz, which 
tries to sting but cannot even sting.’’ That 
such a sentiment was received with applause 
in Boston is an incident that might well ex- 
hilarate any malicious person who wished to 
prove that the life of this country was hope- 
lessly materialistic. It is impossible to ex- 
tract any meaning from this sentence unless 
it be taken to express the opinion that the 
meditation of the student and philosopher is 
idle and unserviceable, and that the only man 
who is profitable to the community is he who 
is visibly increasing such national resources 
as can be quoted on the Stock Exchange; 
indeed, that the latter not only deserves the 
highest honor as a citizen, but is the most 
fitting to receive that academic recognition 
which is universally interpreted as an evi- 
dence of education and culture. It was only 
to be expected, after the reported professo- 
rial eulogy of Rockefeller as Shakspere’s su- 
perior, that some day or other we should 
come to this; but it is nevertheless surpris- 
ing that the new standard should have gain- 





ed so easy a conquest over the traditions of 
Boston. 


GIOSUE CARDUCCI. 
FLORENCE, April 21, 1901. 


A delightful little volume, ‘Reminiscences 
and Critical Essays,’ by Giuseppe Chiarini, 
Carducci’s early friend and fellow-stu- 
dent, now one of the permanent heads of 
public instruction in Italy, well known for 
his prose writings and poems—one of the 
few Italians who have thoroughly studied 
and appreciated English literature and Eng- 
lish poets (the only living Italian, now that 
Nencioni is gone, of whom this can be 
said)—is published at Bologna for the stu- 
dents’ commemoration of the beloved mas- 
ter’s fortieth anniversary as teacher and 
professor. The 370 pages contain a preface, 
a review of the ‘‘Levia Gravia,’’ chapters 
on Italian critics and the first “Odi Bar- 
bare,” on the poems that mark the -transi- 
tion from the first to the second, on the 
third “Odi Barbare,” and finally some eigh- 
ty pages devoted to Giosué himself—the 
man, the friend, the citizen, and the teach- 
er of youth. The space that we can claim 
is all too small for even the choicest bits 
of this fascinating biography, which illumi- 
nates the meagre details that the poet was 
compelled by one of his publishers to fur- 
nish some years since. 


“The generation to which Carducci and I 
belong was a fortunate one because it saw ac- 
complished in brief space of time events that 
surpassed all hope. As boys, we dreamed al- 
ways of a revolution and of a republic, but 
knew that they were dreams. ... When 
Carducci, at twenty, first apostrophised the 
Italians as a race unworthy of their country 
and their forefathers, bidding them put off their 
boasting and fool’s pride which made them the 
laughing-stock of the world, we applauded; but 
none of us dreamed that those verses were the 
prelude to the song of ‘Italia che va in Campido- 
glio.? . . . The events of ’48 and °49 served 
us, boys of thirteen and fourteen, as a practical 
course in love of country and in hatred for the 
forcigner. There lived in our hearts and mem- 
ories the march through our midst of the gal- 
lant youths who volunteered as combatants for 
the independence of Italy, and in our ears 
echoed the battle-cries of Milan, of Brescia, of 
Venice, and of Rome. Then followed the rattle 
of the Austrian swords on the pavement of the 
Piazza of the Signoria, and the hopes of a 
fresh crusade seemed so vague and far off that 
our patriotism took refuge in literature!’’ 


This confession is precious, as justifying 
Mazzini’s reproach to the youth of those 
days, who could not or would not read the 
signs of the times, and see that ’48 and 
’49, with all their faults and failures, had 
taught the people, who hitherto had held 
aloof from plots and revolutions, that they 
had a country to live and die for; that by 
fighting one and all, and all for each, they 
were strong enough to win. But for his 
teaching and acting, and the enormous pow- 
er of his influence on a band of the elect 
and on the whole of the people, these ro- 
bust intellects of feeble Tuscany, whose 
“holy fathers’? were Dante, Petrarch, Al- 
fieri, Foscolo, and Leopardi, might have gone 
on adoring their writings, invoking in 
their names the great fatherland of the fu- 
ture, a strong and glorious Italy, which 
should have all the virtue and none of the 
vices of the past; but they would never 
have attained or led up to even this prosaic, 
idealless, but one Italy of to-day. Their 
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attitude, nevertheless, has had its influence 
on Italian literature from °49 to ‘70, and, in 
a modified sense, up to the present times. 

“Our patriotism was so exclusive and so 
unilluminated that our hatred for the foreign- 
er was extended to all foreign literature. Our 
love of country and of the Italian tongue was 
one and the same thing; who wrote with a 
foreign intonation or in careless style could 
not be a good Italian. And, as Romanticism 
was a foreign doctrine, and, in our opinion, 
an irreverence to our classical writers, we 
passed an d priori sentence on all romantic 
writings, as on an intellectual servitude, and, 
to simplify matters, dubbed all the writers who 
displeased us as ‘Romanticists.’ One only, then 
(now, alas! no longer with us), Nencioni, dis- 
sented, loved and read foreign literature, pre- 
ferred the Romanticists to the Classicists, set 
the dramas of Schiller and of Goethe above the 
tragedies of Alfieri; admired Shakspere as much 
as Dante, Lamartine and Hugo even as Fos- 
colo and Leopardi, and (it goes without say- 
ing), was a devout Manzonian.”’ 


Chiarini repeats what we already know 
of the poet’s early life; of his father, who, 
though a Liberal and conspirator in ‘31, 
made him learn by heart Manzoni’s ‘Morale 
Cattolica’ as a punishment, while his mother 
taught him to delight in Alfieri and to 
recite Berchet’s poems. At school, he 
was, though undisciplined and fitful, a gen- 
eral favorite; his professors thought much of 
him, his companions adored him, even 
though at times, when they bored him, he 
was fierce. Poorer than we believed, the 
purchase even of a second-hand book was 
difficult for him. Once he became possessed 
of Foscolo’s work. He went up-stairs ‘‘with 
it, on bis knees, till he found his mother 
and made her kneel and kiss the book. 
Next morning, when Gargani came to fetch 
him, he had not finished dressing, but was 
declaiming ‘I Sepolcri’ to the delight of 
Gargani listening at the door. In 1853 he 
went to the Normal School at Pisa, from 
which he passed as master of rhetoric to 
the Ginnasio of San Miniato-al-tedesco. His 
father, who, to the last, remained a parish 
doctor, was at Pian Castagnaio when the 
cholera broke out in a frightful manner.” 
Giosué, who was there for his vacation, vol- 
unteered as nurse, and wrote to Chiarini: 

“As to what you say about literary work, for 
the last fortnight I have abandoned it, being 
occupied in nursing the cholera patients, who 
are numerous here. As, either from fear or 
incapacity, proper nurses could not be found, 
my brother Dante and myself, with two young 
Sienese, volunteered, whereupon the municipal- 
ity formed us with three others into a com- 
mittee, putting me at the head, with instruc- 
tions to compile regulations for other commit- 
tees of vigilance on food, cleanliness, aid to 
the indigent, disinfection, burial, etc. So I, as 
is the duty of every good citizen, have ex- 
changed a meditative for an active life, which, 
as our good Leopardi teaches, is worthier and 
more natural to a man than the former. So I 
mean to do whenever the public good demands, 
as hitherto I have led a meditative life be- 
cause the conditions of our unhappy country 
have precluded an active one.”’ 


From this it appears that, even up to 
1856, Carducci and his friends had taken 
no part in conspiracies or attempts at in- 
surrection, which were rife all over Italy, 
in that year especially. To a friend who 
thought of going to the Normal Institute at 
Pisa, ae wrote, dissuading him: 

“You will find a chattering professor who 
will tire you with his citations and his dates, 
copied from all sorts of books which he never 
names. Then, with a grand air, he will tell 
you, without any explanations or reasoning, 
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things which children of the second elementary 
schools know—things cooked and recooked by 
all writers on rhetoric, by all academicians in 
all the academies of all time. Thus you will 
pass three years in studying Latin literature 
and lose your days in learning mere dates. As 
for Greek literature, you will have two profes- 
sors who know Greek and pass their time in 
heated, angry dissertations on the functions of 
the aorist; you will hear emphatic declama- 
tion on the genealogy of the verbs and tenses 
as if it were the genealogy of the acidw; but 
of the philosophy of the divine literature of 
Greece, of Athens’s golden age, of the causes 
that inspired these divine works, of the method 
and system of the poetry, of a comparison be- 
tween Greek and Latin and Italian, nothing, 
nothing, nothing, because these teachers ars 
born to decline verbs, not to think or to feel 
and to make others feel what is beautiful 
Woe to him who dares to think in the Normal 
School. Of rational and moral philosophy it is 
useless to speak, but I warn you that you will 
have a fellow who swears by his master, and 
who, without having ever read even a transla 
tion from the Greek, will begin by abusing 


Greek literature and praising the Goths to the 
skies. You will feel an irresistible desire to 
murder him and run the risk of the galleys.’’ 


Just as he had settled himself in a tiny 
attic in Florence, working at anything that 
came to hand for daily bread and publish- 
ing his first ‘Rime,’ he was summoned home 
by the sudden death of his best beloved 
brother Dante His father never recovered 
from the shock, and died ten months after- 
wards, leaving his mother, a younger broth 
er, and his cousin and future wife entire- 
ly dependent on his exertions; two lire 
only being left in the house. “How we 
lived,”” be wrote thirty years afterwards, 
“T can't now tell, but the impression re- 
mains that one can exist on next to noth- 
ing.” 

The year of his political awakening was 
1859. Victor Emanuel’s speech on opening 
the Chambers in January sounded the war 
ery, and Carducci’s first political poem was 
addressed to the King. Alas, with that help- 
less family on his hands, he could not 
volunteer, join either Garibaldi or the reg- 
ular army; and when he counts up his life's 
trials, he puts that second. The greatest 
of all (and that accounts for much) was 
the loss of his one boy, Dante Bruto Augus- 
to. He had married in 1866. His mother, 
to whom he was devoted, died in February, 
1870, and in November of the same year 
this ‘‘wonderful child,’’ just three years 
and seven months old. His description of 
the sudden, unlooked-for death is too painful 
for translation. 

“So I lost him,’’ he writes to Chiarini. ‘‘He 
was beautful, hale, and a real miracle for his 
age. Then he was so strong and good and so 
loving. How he loved his mother, and, oh! the 
things he used to say to her. He used to recite 
Salute o Satanna, O ribellione, with all his 
clear voice, striking the table with his little 
hand, the floor with his foot. And round that 
child I had wound all my joys and hopes for 
the future; all that was worthy in my soul I 
had concentrated on that tiny head. When he 
appeared, it seemed as though the sun had risen 
on my soul; when I placed my hand on his 
head, I forgot all sad things, evil and hate dis 
appeared, I felt my heart grow larger, I felt 
good. Poor my child and poorer me! how sad 
must be the rest of life—this remainder 
which I had accustomed myself to consider as 
all given to him, to be by him consoled and 
strengthened. It seemed that we were to walk 
together, I showing him the path, he helpng 
me along it, until I should go to rest and he 
continue more securely and less sad. I meant 
him to grow up strong, free, and modest, and 
his character promised all this. He would, if I 
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years ago my jubilee was celebrated, and to 
repeat it at such a brief interval would exceed 
all the powers of indulgences. So, briefly and 
truthfully, from my heart I thank all, but I 
find myself in a state of mind and body in 
which any noise, material or moral, disturbs 
my quiet; without which there can be no jubi- 
lee,.’’ 


J. W. M. 





Correspondence. 





ANOTHER LESSON FROM SPAIN. 


To THE EpriTtorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A fresh reason for the faith that is 
in him will be welcomed by any Imperialist, 
so I advise him to read the following ex- 
tracts from a cheerful argument made in 
behalf of the Spanish King Charles V., when 
that forerunner of President McKinley was 
active in the work of pacification. The let- 
ter was written about 1520 by Martin Fer- 
nandez Erciso, a crown officer in the West 
Indies, a scholar and a soldier of renown. 
He says in part: 


“Puissant Sire: The Bachelor Enciso 
humbly salutes your Majesty and begs to 
say: that in the year 1512 the Do- 
minican friars contended in Santo Domingo 
that Christians could not hold nor own 
the Indians they had enslaved [the word is 
encomendados, meaning a condition similar 
to feudal vassalage], and hence must restore 
all the gold they had gained by means of 
them. Whereupon the King [Fernando] 
convoked in Burgos a large council of Do- 
minican and Franciscan theologians, bish- 
ops, and other dignitaries who [drew up 
certain charges and regulations]. ... 
And next year, Pedrarias Davila and | being 
about to go on an expedition against Darien, 
the Dominicans again interposed, declaring 
the King could not order that invasion. In 
view of which your Highness ordered the 
friars of San Pablo de Valladolid . . . to 
study the question, and to give answer on 
certain points which I would present to 
them. And on the day set they convened, a 
large gathering of doctors of divinity, before 
whom I argued in favor of your Highness's 
royal rights, citing certain Biblical texts, 
and spoke to the following effect: 

“Your Grace will remember that the 
gentiles and idolaters possessed the Prom- 
ised Land, wherein they sacrificed upon 
many altars to their idols, blaspheming God; 
and God gave this land to Abraham and his 
children, [reciting the history to 
where Moses died and Joshua succeeded 
him}. And Joshua sent to demand the sub- 
mission of Jericho and the surrender of the 
Promised Land that God had given them. 
But as they refused, Joshua took the city 
and slew all its people [save Rahab and her 
household], and then he took all that land 
by force of arms, slew unnumbered gentiles, 
captured many and made them slaves. And 
all this was done according to the will of 
God, for all those people were idolaters.’ 

‘Having cited this authority, I showed 
that the Pope, representing God, had given 
to the Catholic King [Ferdinand] the lands 
of the Indies which the idolaters possessed, 
for him to hold in the name of God and our 
holy faith; I showed that the King could 
most righteously demand those lands of the 
idolatrous Indians, and that, if they refused, 
could make war against them, take the lands 
by force, slay the inhabitants or take them 
for slaves, as Joshua did in the Promised 
Land 

“And after long argument all the reverend 
council declared the Pope could 
give and the King subjugate those lands as 
I had indicated, could enslave those that 
resisted, and they who surrendered could 
be held as vassals, obliged to serve those 
whom the King sent to hold the territory— 
all of which is duly recorded in the records 
at Sevilla.’’ 


The letter, which goes on elaborating the 
argument at great length, concludes with 





notice of another frivolous objection to a 
proposed additional annexation of islands, 
and begs the Emperor to have his confessor 
read the letter, convoke the council, and 
send the proper order to the Indies, for the 
greater glory of God, the aggrandizement 
of his Imperial Majesty, and the destruction 
of idolatry (note the anticlimax—or climax, 
perhaps). 

This letter is to be found in ‘Documentos 
Inéditos del Archivo de Indias,’ vol. i., p. 
441, and should be inserted in the next 
Army Appropriation Bill, changing ‘‘idola- 
trous,”’ perhaps, to ‘‘uncivilized,” the 
“Promised Land” to ‘outlet for our rapidly 
growing commerce,”’ etc. H. P. EB. 

PaLo ALTO, CaL., May 7, 1901. 


Notes. 


Fleming H. Revell Co. will shortly publish 
‘The Convulsion in China at the End of the 
Century,’ by Dr. Arthur H. Smith. 

‘Treason and Plot: Struggles for Catholic 
Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Eliza- 
beth,’ by Martin A. S. Hume, and ‘The Great 
War Trek,’ personal South African experi- 
ences by James Barnes, will be brought out 
during the present month by D. Appleton 
& Co. 

Shortly forthcoming from Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. is ‘Substitutes for Saloons." 

The Neale Publishing Co., Washington, 
have nearly ready the ‘Autobiography of 
Richard Malcolm Johnston’; four volumes, 
“In De Miz Series,’ embracing eighteen 
negro dialect stories by Mrs. LaSalle Cor- 
bell Pickett, widow of Gen. Pickett; ‘Doro- 
thy Quincy, Wife of John Hancock, with the 
Events of her Time,’ by Ellen C. D. Q. 
Woodbury; ‘Thirty-six Years in the White 
House,’ by Thomas F, Pendel, the veteran 
doorkeeper; ‘Money-Making Occupations for 
Women,’ by Mrs. Katherine R. Kilbourn; and 
a Life of Poe, by Col. John A. Joyce. 

Four years ago we commended Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman’s ‘Bird Life: A Guide to the 
Study of Our Common Birds’ (D. Appleton 
& Co.), and particularly the designs of Mr. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. The publishers 
have now brought out a new edition with a 
of seventy-five full-page plates, 
lithographically colored after the original 
drawings. By those whom the author had 
in mind to interest and instruct, this will 
certainly be welcomed as an extra help in 
the pursuit of bird-lore, while the volume 
gains decidedly in gayety of appearance. 
Artistically, however, we should rate the 
coloring lower than the draughtsmanship. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey’s illustrated ‘Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture’ (Macmil- 
lan) is making commendable progress, and 
we now have the third volume, N—Q, leay- 
ing but one other to appear. The principal 
articles are, among trees, peach (15 pp.), 
prunus (14 pp.), pinus (11 pp.), pear (10 pp.), 
quercus (9 pp.), Pomology (8 pp.), orange 
(8 pp.), and plum (7). Under the last rubric 
we read that ‘California analyses have 
shown the fig to stand highest in nutritive 
value, the apricot and plum second, and the 





selection 


prune and orange about equal for third 
place.”’ Orchids have ten pages allotted 
them, nepenthes eight. The horticultural 


capacity of the Philippine Islands and of 
Porto Rico is discussed under their respec- 
tive headings. Perfumery gardening, hardly 


beyond the experimental stage, and horticul- 





tural photography are other titles. We no- 
tice Oakésia (from William Oakes) as 
Rhodésia (from Cecil Rhodes). There are 
many fine full-page photographic plates of 
fruit, vegetables, and forest landscape. 

In sympathy with the late Col. Ingersoll’s 
crusade against Bible and priestcraft, Mr. 
Peter Eckler of this city reprints ‘Erasmus 
in Praise of Folly,’ a weapon which would 
generally be thought superseded even if 
it had, by virtue of an idiomatic trans- 
lation, become an English classic. The ver- 
sion here reproduced is hopelessly archaic 
and more or less obscure for present-day 
readers. Holbein’s illustrations are thrown 
in with as little reason, and are a medley 
of copies from wood and copper sources, 
seldom suggesting what merit the original 
drawings possessed. The book is a curiosity 
and little more. 

Dr. Samuel A. Green, librarian of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, has added 
to his remarkable series of volumes and 
pamphlets relating to the history of Groton, 
Mass., one more volume, ‘Three Military 
Diaries Kept by Groton Soldiers in Different 
Wars.’ These diaries are of Lieut. Dudley 
Bradstreet at the siege of Louisburg, 1745- 
‘46; Sergeant David Holden in the French 
and Indian War, 1760; and Lieut. Amos 
Farnsworth in the Revolutionary War, 1775- 
‘79. Each of these diaries has already been 
printed as a contribution by Dr. Green to the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. In bringing them together in a vol- 
ume, he has added a preface, an appendix, 
and an excellent index. The diaries are 
printed verbatim et literatim with the many 
contractions and other peculiarities carefully 
retained, and nothing could furnish a better 
picture of the daily life of the camp in those 
days. Their considerable value as historical 
documents is enhanced by Dr. Green's nu- 
merous intelligent footnotes. Like his other 
volumes, this work is not published, but a 
few copies are on sale with George BE. Little- 
fleld, No. 67 Cornhill, Boston. 

A similarly pertinacious devotee of Lan- 
caster, Mass., Mr. Henry S. Nourse, has is- 
sued two pamphlets, ‘A Supplement to the 
Early Records and Military Annals’ of that 
town, and ‘A Bibliography of Lancastriana,’ 
both placed on sale at the Town Library. 
The former contains a map showing Mrs. 
Rowlandson’s ‘‘removes’”’ during her brief 
captivity with the Indians and _ return. 
Her famous Narrative (1682) appears to be 
the very corner-stone of the Bibliography in 
the narrow sense. No copy of the first edi- 
tion is known to exist. In all, twenty-nine 
editions are recorded. Mr. Nourse’s own list 
is voluminous. 

Two short and highly condensed studies 
by Leon H. Vincent discuss the French Acad- 
emy and Pierre Corneille (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). The former admittedly 
draws its matter from well-known sources, 
and advances no pretensions beyond those 
of a popular monograph; it emphasizes the 
often-alleged causal connection between the 
influence of the Hétel de Rambouillet and 
the foundation of the society of Forty Im- 
mortals. In treating of Corneille, the es- 
sayist accepts the somewhat conventional 
view of Richelieu’s attack upon “Le Cid,” 
charging the Cardinal with the amateur’s 
traditional jealousy of professional skill, 
and apparently gliding over the awkward 
question of the moral issues involved in the 
suggestions of the plot of the famous drama. 

Completeness can never be affirmed of any 
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collection of Southern They 
are still being modified in a thousand ways, 
and production can hardly have ceased al- 
together. The best have, doubtless, been 
published, and it remains for some musical 
mind to make an anthology which would in- 
sure a wider vogue than the “‘singers’’ from 
the various Southern institutions have se- 
cured for any but two or three favorites 
The latest collection is from the blackest 
part of the Black Belt of Alabama, namely, 
the vicinity of Calhoun, Lowndes County, 
where the Calhoun Colored School (ironical- 
ly fateful collocation) has been established 


hegro songs. 


for nine years, to the vast moral and ma- 
terial advantage of the population (‘Cal- 
houn Plantation Songs.’ Boston: C. W. 


Thompson & Co., 13 West Street). Miss 
Emily Hallowell has gathered, arranged, and 
harmonized these melodies, all ‘‘sperituals,’ 
in the Sea Island category, for the benefit 
of the School. We find among them but a 
single one, ‘‘Wrastling Jacob,’ that in 
theme is matched in the comprehensive 
‘Slave Songs of the United States,’ but the 
music is wholly different. Some _ whole- 
some reflections for Christians of all colors 
are invited by the nature of the words sung 
with so much fervor and exaltation by these 
benighted believers. 

Every one knows that the most striking 
feature about children is their remarkable 
(unhappily, evanescent) charm. This being 
the case, it is a little singular that books 
concerning children are for the part 
distinguished for their lack of charm. A 
notable exception to the general rule 
Miss Shinn’s book of last year. Less strik- 
ing, but also particularly pleasing, is ‘The 
Child,’ by W. B. Drummond, published as 
one of their attractive ‘“‘Temple Cyclopedic 
Primers,’’ by Dent-Macmillan. This little 
book gives no more than it is indispensable 
that every mother should know; the informa- 
tion is good and wise, both as regards the 
physical care of the child and still more its 
moral and intellectual up-bringing. We 
learn that in England the kindergarten is 
regarded as a luxury of the rich; that in 
America many towns of moderate size have 
more free kindergartens than the whole of 
England put together, and that these have 
been found to be that it is 
merely a question of time when they shall 
be made a regular part of the public-school 
system. 

F. E. Turneaure and H. L. Russell's ‘Pub- 
lic Water Supplies’ (John Wiley & Son) 
has been designed as qa text-book for tech- 
nical schools. It is gratifying to find so 
painstaking and original a compilation from 
the latest and best sources. The full list 
of the literature of each topic, found at the 
end of the chapter, and the bringing 
gether in compact form of valuable recent 
data, make the book exceedingly useful to 
the water-works engineer as well as to the 
student, even though, as the author mod- 
estly suggests, the specialist will find in it 
little that is new. A comparison of 
work with a standard published 
twenty-three years ago furnishes an index 
of important lines of development in the 
science of water-supply. In the earlier 
volume the subject of quality of water oc- 
cupies six per cent. of the whole space, and 
that of works for purification four 
per cent., whereas in the present volume 
these subjects occupy twelve per cent. and 
The earlier 


most 


was 


so serviceable 


to- 


this 
treatise 


about 


fourteen per cent. respectively. 
treatise contains scarcely a suggestion of 
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the 
guide to the safety of the supply and the 
efficacy of purification works, and only a 
hint of the important agency of the water- 
supply in spreading typhoid fever and other 
water-borne diseases—a subject very fully 
treated in the present work. Nearly every 
chapter bears the impress of the research 
and experience of the last quarter-century, 
which has been a period of remarkable 
progress in the development and treatment 
of public and the extension 
of water-works. There is a valuable chapter 
on practical operation and maintenance. 
The ninth the first volume of 
Kiepert’s ‘Differential- und Integral- Rech- 
nung’ (Hanover: Helwing) has just been is- 
Although devoted to the 
differential much mat- 


value of bacteriological studies as a 


water-supply 


edition of 


sued. nominally 


calculus, it contains 


ter on functions, series, curves, and solu- 
tion of equations which in this country is 
generally found in books on higher algebra 
and analytic geometry These topics are 


more clearly treated by the use of elemen- 
tary principles of the calculus, and it would 
be of great advantage to American students 
books should be revised on this 
The 
for solution by 


if our text 
contains no 
but 


are 


volume 
the 
numerical 
worked out in that on the whole 
the book than American 
texts. Hyperbolic functions, with good ta- 
in view 


German method 


problems student, 


many interesting exercises 
detail, so 


is more practical 


bles, are introduced in this edition 
of their increasing use over the older loga 
rithmic functions. A valuable feature is the 
recapitulation, in thirty pages at the end, of 
all the important 
the book. 

A special education for commercial] life is 
Review for 
Dewey of the Massa- 
While 
de- 
partment of business, from the office-boy up, 


formulas demonstrated in 


advocated in the Technology 
April, by Prof. D. R 
Institute 


holding it to be 


chusetts of Technology. 


now essential in every 


he limits his inquiry to what should consti 
tute the training of the youth who is ambi 
becoming “the 
industry heads of large 
He takes for 
the complaint to him 


exporter 


tious of one of great em- 


ployers of and 


firms and business houses.’’ 


his text, as it were, 


by a successful manufacturer and 


of machinery “IT can hire young men 


graduates of engineering schools, to go into 
the mechanical departments of my business; 


but I do not know where to turn to find a 
young man properly trained to come into 
my office, who, by an appreciation of the 


problems which I have to face, can relieve 
me of a portion of responsibility.” A tenta- 
tive introductory curriculum, including the 
fundamental commercial 


banking, 


processes, aS ac- 


counting, transportation, organ- 


ization of capital, ete., is laid down, and is 
followed by suggestions as to advanced 
with a warning against the error 
of a too exclusive attention to economic and 
political the 
nature of machinery and the chemistry of 
suc- 


studies, 


studies. Some knowledge of 


industrial products is as essential to 


cess in distributing goods as knowledge of 


languages and of the world’s markets 


The new excavations at the temple of 
Athene on the island of Aegina, recently 
begun under the supervision of Professor 


Furtwangler, have already yielded encourag- 
ing In a propylon 
Von Hallerstein during the 
isl1, there were found, among a number of 
two heads of Parian 
the 


not touched by 


excavations in 


results 


other objects, marble 


belonging to figures on western and 








eastern 


Aeginetan ped P " th 


Munich Glyptothek, wher« is to be sup- 


posed, they will some day take their 


ful places, now occupied by Thorwaldsen’s 
substitutes 

In our last issue, reviewing Book 
Painting, we unfortunately dropped 
the last sentence of the last paragraph | 
One on page 377. It should The first 
was local and temporary; the sx i was 


akin to all good painting,” et 


Harper's for June contains a paper by 


J. J. Benjamin-Constant, called “My Por 
traits,"’ with some interesting reprodu ns 
of the painter's work. An artist's impre 
sions of his own pictures are alway 
tertaining. He calls his portrait of Queen 
Victoria an “historical vision the pre 
Queen, as a subject, he pronounces for 


midable."” Of bis picture of M. de Blowitz 
he observes “] dare to say this It is 
one of the best my art has produced and 
indeed the lover of portraits and chara 


ter must feel so. It is, even in a repro 
duction, an undeniable portrait Note the 
keen, alert expression of the eyes 

Behind them lies a brain that kno how 
to see and how to relate the history of 
his times, oftentimes, indeed, f 


of statesmen who gladly permit 
informed.” A 
Halluc 


embodies a scien 


the benefit 


themselves to be thus good 


solid article is that on 
by Dr. Andrew Wilson. It 
tific 


probably be received coldly by all 


inations 


theory of ghost which will 


seeing 


who like 


the ghostly better than they do the ra 
tional. Dr. Wilson does not in the least 
doubt that many of the old ghost stories 
are true, to the extent that the ghost was 
actually visualized by the person to whom 
the visitation occurred. What he insists up 
on is that the brain can project its 
memories forward in the form of subjective 
sensations as readily, in some cases, aa it 
can receive and deal with the objective sen 
sations that it receives from the outs 
world.”” As we understand it, he thinks 
that the retina itself is thus reflectively 
acted upon from within. What Blake, [vu 
ther, and Tasso had that most people } 
not, was a power “of subjective repr 

tion of the brain's stored-up concey 

a typical case of hallucination, Dr. Wilson 
cites that related by the Rev. [Dr I 
in the Athenaum of January oO 1 
which the ghost seems to have 

been identified as an unconsciou 

tion of the figure of Parsons, tt 

ther whom the seer had _ pre 

scribed in a book of which he 

thor, in terms closely corr ling 
those in which he afterward described the 
ghost At the time of the ta h 
was alone, at the dead of nig! f 
library, belonging to a Wal; and Father 
Parsons was the leader Hen Valpo 
the hero of his jJust-cited bool Whet! 
this explanation of the gen: of 

ticular ghost is correct or not, it BD 


admitted by all candid minds that the analy 


sis of the fact in I case and h 
hypothesis Suge ed are both y 
scientific The Go-A { } by I'r 
ces Aymar Matthew is a melancholy ry 
of Chinese life Twenty year igo het 
Chinamen might have been very ot 

ing’; one does not feel quite so sure now 
how much of our old China was real and 
how much melodrama At all event this 
writer has the power to r oul heal 
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strings—not so useless a gift as the writ- 
ers of some fiction imagine. 


—WScribner’s contains an article by John 
La Farge on Hawaii, ‘Passages from a 
Diary in the Pacific.”” The illustrations are 
from sketches by the author, and, even with- 
out color, are interesting. In this case the 
color is in the essay, which is full of care- 
fully written description of effects jotted 
down, as witnessed, by the hand of a master. 
Thomas F. Millard has an account of Gen. 
Christian De Wet, accompanied by what looks 
like a good portrait. Mr. Millard’s writing 
is superior at one point to most war-corre- 
spondents’ writing; it is always intelligible. 
Even his views of the relative military 
merits of De Wet and Cronje he explains so 
clearly that the non-expert can follow him. 
His theory is, that Cronje was an obstinate 
blunderer, who was caught in a death-trap 
at Paardeburg when he might, had he taken 
a hint from De Wet, have saved himself. 
After Cronje was fairly cornered, De Wet, 
with a handful of men, withdrawn from the 
siege of Kimberley, “opened a way for the 
Boer army to come out, and kept it open for 
a whole day.”” By means of the heliograph 
he urged his superior to abandon his im- 
pedimenta and escape; but Cronje insisted 
that he could get away whenever he 
wanted to. The next day French’s cavalry, 
coming out of Kimberley, cut De Wet off; the 
gap was closed, and ‘‘was never reopened 
except for Cronje and the remnant of his 
army to march out prisoners of war.’’ De 
Wet’s appearance is described as entirely 
unmilitary. When Mr. Millard met him, 
there was nothing about him to indicate 
his rank—neither uniform, nor even coat. 
But for his rifle and bandolier, “he might 
easily have passed for a farmer.’’ The con- 
cluding paper on “The Southern Mountain- 
eer,”’ by John Fox, jr., gives an account of 
the border-State blood feud, which throws 
a strong side light on the practice of lynch- 
ing. The feuds take us back, Mr. Fox 
thinks, a hundred years—we should say to 
medimval times. Here we have communi- 
ties in which blood feuds are handed down 
from father to son until whole families are 
exterminated, while the original cause of 
the difficulty has become a myth or is for- 
gotten. The feud is not carried on by any 
regularized private warfare, like the duel, 
but by murder, ambush, and hired assassina- 
tion. Lynching goes hand in hand with those 
practices, and both testify to the absence of 
justice and organized police. On the whole, 
we are inclined to doubt whether some of 
these communities 


are not, in many re- 
spects, less enlightened and more given to 
brutality and violence than rural mediwval 
communities were, It is not very reassuring 
to be told that the innocent stranger, who 
has no part or Jot in the local quarrel, 
need not expect to be murdered; for it is 
quite clear that he stands a good chance of 
being, any day, shot accidentally in a chance 


brawl. 


Wehave already commentedon Professor 
Miinsterberg’s article in the Atlanticon ‘Pro. 
ductive Scholarship in America.”’ The writer, 
in the true American spirit of optimism, de- 


clares that when America wants a thing, 
she “has to have it’; ergo, as soon as we 
set resolutely about it, we shall produce 
Darwins, and Virchows, and Helmholtzes, 


and Pasteurs, and Mommsens, and Huxleys 

The doubt persists, however, 

Whether true scholarship can be produced 
, 


in abundance. 





at will. Certainly a community will not be 
distinguished by scholars which does not 
itself care much about scholarship; and how 
much do we love it, as compared with stocks, 
golf, and football? Time will show. Ed- 
mund Gosse contributes an article on Man- 
dell Creighton, Bishop of London, and man- 
ages to paint a portrait in which the dis- 
agreeable traits are easily recognizable. If 
the biographic art consists in giving rea- 
sons for thinking that the subject was rather 
a poor creature, Mr. Gosse has it to per- 
fection. When the reader has done, he re- 
members that some people thought the 
Bishop of London a worldly-minded man, 
and others accused him of “flippancy’’; and 
wonders what Mr. Gosse’s impression of 
him really was. 


—Baron Pierre de Coubertin contributes to 
the Century an account of Emile Loubet, 
President of the French Republic, accom- 
panied by a portrait. M. Loubet is one of 
those statesmen about whom all accounts 
agree, and consequently the reader will 
not find much that is new in _ the 
article. A safe man, according to 
every one, his Presidency is not like- 
ly to be marked by anything melo- 
dramatic. In fact, his action in the Drey- 
fus case was distinctly anti-melodramatic. 
Baron de Coubertin describes him as a great 
reader and a man of ‘vast experience,” 
who, however, has ‘‘not travelled at all.” 
The Baron thinks that his lack of acquain- 
tance with other countries may prove a se- 
rious inconvenience; but he is no more 
handicapped in this way than many of his 
fellow-rulers. Of all the potentates who 
at this time divide the government of the 
world, how many have travelled in such a 
way as to know other countries? Neither 
Lord Salisbury, nor Mr. Balfour, nor Mr. 
McKinley, nor the Emperor of Russia, nor 
the King of Italy, nor the Sultan of Turkey, 
nor even the German Emperor has anything 
but a superficial acquaintance with most 
of the world outside that part of it over 
which they preside. Even Croker, who gov- 
erns us from England, is not really a trav- 
elled man, and Lord Randolph Churchill, 
who was a great traveller, did not succeed 
as a statesman. In fact, it might be seri- 
ously maintained that, from Alfred the 
Great to Loubet, the experience of travel and 
that on which statesmen and bosses are 
nurtured are diverse. Robert T. Hill con- 
tributes a “lesson in the government of 
distant colonies’? under the rather fan- 
tastic title of “The Broken Necklace.” The 
broken necklace means the Lesser Antilles 
and the Windward Islands, all colonies, 
mostly if not entirely managed by distant 
governments, and all more or less failures. 
Such colonies, says Mr. Hill, ‘‘are never 
free.’’ Some of the smaller ones “are for- 
gotten,’’ and perish from sheer inattention, 
and ‘‘this is the apparent fate of the Lesser 
Antilles.” “Since our national Government 
has seen fit to establish for Porto Rico 
a colonial administration closely resembling 
that of the adjacent crown colonies,’’ it is 
called upon to heed the lesson of ‘injustice 
and economic strangulation’ taught by 
them. Among the best illustrated articles 
are three on “Out-of-the-Way Places in 
the Orient,”’ by Mrs. Lockwood de Forest, 
Marion M, Pope, and V. Scott O’Connor. 


~-Certain Jesuit Fathers in the Philippine 
Archipelago conceived the idea, simultane- 
ously with the close of the Spanish domina- 





tion, of compiling a comprehensive work on 
this watery possession, together with a new 
atlas which had for some months previous- 
ly been in preparation at the Manila Obser- 
vatory. At what stage our Government 
came to the support of this enterprise, we 
do not know, but the result is two very 
handsome quarto volumes issuing from the 
Government Printing-Office at Washington, 
‘El Archipiélago Filipino,’ ete., and accom- 
panying Atlas, in the guise of a supplement 
to the report of the first American Philip- 
pine Commission. The first volume is de- 
voted to a general politico-economic de- 
scription of the islands, in due order, fol- 
lowed by chapters on ethnography; religious 
condition, agriculture and industries; chro- 
nology of events; mountains; geology; vege- 
tation; zodlogy. The second and smaller 
volume deals with climate, earthquakes, cy- 
clones, and variation of terrestrial magnetism 
in Manila, and is abundantly supplied with 
maps and charts, as the first volume is with 
valuable illustrations (mostly photographic). 
The Atlas, finally, a folio, is provided 
with an index. In this alone the text is 
English. No one unfamiliar with Spanish 
can make use of the statistical part—the 
“colecci6n de datos’—of this work, which 
is a credit to its authors. They say that the 
circumstance of the compulsory reunion of 
all the Jesuit missionaries in Manila during 
the late “unpleasantness” facilitated the 
compilation of the survey, and they express 
their obligation to the United States Govern- 
ment for no less consideration and ‘‘subven- 
cién’”’ than that extended to the Mission by 
Spain herself, a foster-mother who, with all 
her faults, ‘tha dispensado al pafs muchi- 
simo bien.’’ These volumes, an indispensa- 
ble source of the latest information, may be 
procured of John J. Wynne, S.J., 27 and 29 
West Sixteenth Street, New York; the Gov- 
ernment having allotted 1,000 copies to 
Father Algue, director of the Observatory, 
to be sold for the benefit of that famous 
institution. The price is twenty dollars. 


—There is some embarrassment in noticing 
a work in nine volumes of three divisions, 
with the third division unpublished, as is 
the case with ‘Modern Eloquence,’ edited by 
ex-Speaker Reed, with the aid of associates 
and a committee of selection (Philadelphia: 
John D. Morris & Co.; New York: University 
Publishing Co.). Not that the general 
scheme needs further exemplification, but 
the last three volumes are to contain in- 
dexes with a view to making the work “a 
topical cyclopedia of oratorical quotations,” 
of practical utility ‘‘to public speakers and 
to all persons called to prepare a lecture, 
respond to a toast, or deliver an occasional 
address.” The good cheer of the family cir- 
cle, too, has been considered in this compila- 
tion, for “stories that have convulsed great 
audiences with laughter cannot fail to evoke 
an echoing ripple around the fireplace.” 
Then, portraits of the greater lights in this 
galaxy of speakers are thrown in for the 
edification of readers. The few non-English 
selections, from the French, German, and 
Spanish, have been translated, sometimes 
specially for this occasion, The first three 
volumes are devoted exclusively to ‘“After- 
Dinner Speeches,” and these alone consti- 
tute a novel excuse for the present compi- 
lation. A portion of them have never before 
been published, and the range of all is from 
set preparation to various degrees of im- 
promptu. Senator Beveridge and Minister 
Wu are the up-to-date representation. Sen- 
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ator Depew gets 60 pages, Mr. Choate 
Gen. Horace Porter 53, Lowell 30, G. W. 
Curtis 28, Mr. Evarts 25, Mr. Beecher 23, 
Mark Twain 20; but of Mr. Reed himself 
there is nothing in the vein under 
sideration. It is convenient to have here 
Mr. McKinley’s Chicago ‘'Peace’’ Jubilee 
banquet speech on Duty and Destiny, of 
which a later generation will pronounce the 
humor more exquisite than that of Judge 
John Lowell’s taking leave of the bench—a 
model in its own kind. There another 
Chicago banquet speech, by Lincoln, in 1856 
—a mere fragment, but ex pede Herculem 
which should have played the skeleton at 
the later hollow celebration. Of the second 
division, ‘‘Lectures,’’ not much need be said. 
Phillips’s ‘Lost Arts’ and ‘Toussaint’ 
jostle Artemus Ward's “Mormons,” Thack- 
eray’s ‘“‘Swift,’’ Carlyle’s ‘““Mahomet,”’ Clare- 
tie’s ‘‘Shakspere and Moliére,’”’ and Minister 
Wu's admirable discourse on the 
of Confucius. This division is naturally far 
less scrappy than the old. The “introduc- 
tions’’ to these two departments are little 
more than perfunctory. 


6, 


con- 


is 


Doctrines 


—Some of our readers are aware of the 
all but unrivalled collection of Icelandic 
works brought together by our countryman, 
Prof. Willard Fiske, long a resident of Flor- 
ence, and latterly at the Villa Landor. Toa per- 
haps greater number his interest in chess is 
no secret. The two passions have been unit- 
ed in considerable gifts of works, chiefly re- 
lating to chess, to the National Library and 
the Chess Club at Reykjavik. He has fur- 
ther conceived the idea of starting a chess 
magazine printed in Icelandic, and the first 
two numbers of this journal have actually 
been issued. It bears the title of J Uppnami 
(En prise). All the expenses incidental to 
its publication are defrayed by its founder, 
and the proceeds of its sale are added to the 
funds of the Reykjavik Chess Club. In addi- 
tion to this, Professor Fiske is printing a 
number of small 'pamphiets for free distribu 
tion among the islanders, dealing with the 
rules and principal moves of the game, of 
which they have but a rudimentary knowl- 
edge. To the north of Iceland, on the other 
hand, lies a small island called Grimsey. Its 
inhabitants—who number about 100 souls, 
are miserably poor, and obtain a precarious 
living by the exportation of wild-bird’s 
feathers—are nearly all ardent chess-play- 
ers, and this fact, together with their pover- 
ty-stricken condition, having been brought 
to Mr. Fiske’s knowledge, he has ordered a 
number of chess-boards, books, ete., to be 
sent to them for general distribution. He 
has for some time been engaged on a his- 
tory of ‘Chess in Iceland.’ 


ROGERS’S HISTORY OF BABYLONIA AND 
ASSYRIA. 


A History of Babylonia and Assyria. By 
Robert William Rogers, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.G.S., Professor in Drew Theological 


Seminary. In two volumes. New York: 
Eaton & Mains. 1900. Pp. xx, 429, xv, 
418. 


Of the 429 pages in the first volume of 
Prof. Rogers’s work, more than 250 deal 
with travels, explorations, and excavations 
in Persia, Babylonia, and Assyria, and the 
story of the decipherment of the cuneiform 
script in its various genera, including ‘‘Su- 
merian and Vannic.”” In other words, one 
quarter of the entire work is of the nature 
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a preface. This might be unfavorably 
criticised in a work calling itself ‘A History 
of Babylonia and Assyria,’ if it were not for 
the fact that this prefatory matter is proba- 
bly the most valuable part. Indeed, the first 
eight chapters constitute a monograph on 
the subject of Babylonian and Assyrian ex- 
ploration (including the decipherment of in- 
scriptions), the most complete and thorough 
Prof, Rogers 
the records 
of all visits to the country, from the jour- 
ney of Benjamin of Tudela in 1160 a. p., in 
the interest of his Jewish co-religionists, to 


of 


yet published in any language. 


has diligently sought out 


the last reported discovery of the University 
of Pennsylvania expedition to Babylonia at 
Nippur in the spring of 1900, and we must 
humbly confess that he cites the names of 
not a few travellers of whom we had never 
Inasmuch as it was through 


the decipherment of the Persian inscriptions 


heard before. 
that the way was opened to the study of the 
reinains of Babylonia and Assyria, the first 
chapter is devoted to an account of the ear 
lier travellers and decipherers in Persia, be- 
ginning with the visit to Persepolis of Odo- 
ric, the Minorite friar, 1320. The first 
successful the decipherment of 
any of the characters of the Persian script 


in 
attempt at 
was made by Grotefend,.who presented his 
methods and results to the Giéttingen Acad- 
emy of Sciences in four papers in 1802 and 
1803. The original papers were found in the 
archives of the Academy and published many 
years later, but at the time the Academy 
“refused absolutely to believe in his methods 
or his results, and would not take the risk 


‘ . : a dan | 
of disgracing itself by publishing Grotefend’s 
paper, describing his work, in its transac- | 


tions’’ (p. 54). German writers invariably 
speak of Grotefend as the man on whose 
foundations all the later work of decipher- 
ment rested; influenced too much, we 
cannot help thinking, by them, Prof. Rogers 
describes his fairly correct decipherment of 


the proper 


and, 


and 
king,’ which 
was substantially what Grotefend achieved, 
as an “‘epoch-making result,”’ from which, “‘in 
due the to the 
words of Babylonian and Assyrian. 


names Darius Hystaspes 


Xerxes, and the common noun 


“ 


read 


course, came power 

In point of time Grotefend has the priority 
among all decipherers of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, and he deserves the credit of that 
priority; but “the power to read the words 
did not 
His results 
are rather interesting historically as the 
first partially successful efforts at the de- 


of Babylonian and Assyrian’ come 


in due course from his efforts. 


cipherment of a very few words, not as the 
actual basis of later decipherment. It is 
Rawlinson’s work on which the whole struc- 
ture of cuneiform decipherment in all its 
genera depends, and this work was not the 
outgrowth of Grotefend’s 
Rogers says, 


As 
tawlinson “had certainly be- 


discove ry 


gun his work and adopted his method before 
he learned of what was going on in Europe” 
(p. 64). Later, he obtained some suggestions 
the of Bur- 
nouf and Lassen, who had on their part util- 
ized the labors of Grotefend. It 
linson’s achievement that the term ‘“‘epoch- 
should be applied 


and corroborations from work 


taw- 


is to 


making” his translitera- 


tion and translation of the Persian text of 
the trilingual Behistun inscription in 1846, 
and his memoir on the Semitic text of the 
same inscription in 151 It is the latter 


with which the study of Babylonian and Ags- 
syrian begins. 


Following the account of the decipherment 








of the Persian cuneiforn a chap ) 
the “Early Explorations Babylonia it 
is interesting to note th El | 158 
and others, supposed Baghd ve be 
the site of ancient Ba " fi 
which was, in part at le the ide 
tificationof the remains \ f 
Baghdad, with the Tower of |} Eld 
thus describes these ruins 

“Here also are yet stan 
the olde tower of Babell. whi 
a plaine ground seemeth a { 
great, but the nearer you cot ! 
ser and lesser it appeareth indry 
have gone thither to see and fo 
remnants yet standing about a quarts 
mile in compass, and almo high 
stone work of Paules steeple in Lond 
it sheweth much bigger’ ( 00) 
The same description is tt to-da 

In general, the accou of the explorat 
and excavations, as al of th It he 
ment, is not only remarkably full and 
rate, but also peculiarly inter y 
to the connection which P he 
attempts to establish be " i 
another, imparting to tl wh va 
ical cohesion We n q 
ment regarding the | I f I 
versity of Pennsylvania's expeditio Bal 
lonia. Quoting from Hilprecht, R 
that there were found by the x 
Nip} ir “not le than ‘ tl l 
neiform documents, f f 
temple library during the ! f 
third millennium ! ] I i! 
not somewhat premature H h I 
ments been actually ¢ ] Th I 
tablets were found the > q 
no information has be f } 
garding their contents to | th 
are a temple library rathe t} 
deposit of archives bh 
have been found = elsewl Nipy 
and Telloh It is devoutly vished tt 
they may prove to cor lit i 
not mere archives of con 1 tt H 

After this admirable n iph t e 
three or four chapte if n troduct 
character on the s¢ ‘ it the h ria 
disposal, the geograph 1 ethnolog N 
Babylonia and A " nd the chr 
of their ruler Again ome of P 
sor Rogers's itement ] Z 
chapter entitled The I ls of Ba 
and Assyria,”’ we have { que 
For instance, he iys that tl ] 
ritory deposited t the T ! 
pbrates at the head of the Pe ( 
growing “‘at the rate of al 
seventy years, and there is good 
believing that its average gz 
toric times has been e ] 
in thirty year (p 68) j 
of the statement come fr 
The second part suggest th 
sort of evidence th f dey 
was less than half a ] t 
as at present. We f , that th 
is any such ¢ le ! r P 
fessor Roger tems eading 
far as it ugEee he of 
formation whict ( ag 
273 he says 

“The Tigris and the Euph 5s have t 
flood season nd y their waters é 
a wide extent f I @xXAL 1s 
Nile This fact | » perfectly ur 
there can be no doubt concerning t 
Herodotus directly ass s the contra 
saying, “The ver d not Egypt 
overflow the orn lands of ow! accord 
but is spread over them by the help o 

0 9° 


engines. 
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In point of fact, there is a portion of the 
alluvial land which is flooded by over- 
flow, but over by far the largest part of 
the country water must be spread by arti- 
ficial means, as Herodotus says. 

On page 282 Professor Rogers speaks of 
the variety of the trees of the land. So far 
as Babylonia is concerned, this statement 
is incorrect. The land is and always has 
been notably deficient in trees. On the next 
page he says: ‘“‘The larger animals were 
numerous, but of all the varieties that ex- 
isted wild only the ox, ass, goat, and sheep 
were domesticated at an early period and 
made useful to man. To these were added 
the domestic hog, which seems, however, 
to have remained in a semi-wild state. In 
a later period the horse and camel were 
brought into use.”’ And again: ‘The wild 
animals of extraordinary number” 
(p. 284). So far as Babylonia is concern- 
ed, we are not aware of any evidence of 
the existence of numerous larger wild ani- 
mals, or that the ox, ass, goat, or sheep 
ever existed wild there. Professor Rogers 
mentions also two varieties of lions, ‘‘one 
without a mane and the other with a mane 
of thick, tangled black hair.”” Has he not 
confused sex with species? 

On pages 286 and 287 he says, speaking of 
the manufacture of bricks, ‘“‘some of these 
were dried in the sun, and were then deem- 
ed sufficient for the filling in of the interiors 
of walls. Others were baked in kilns, and 
with these the walls were faced.’ This 
would give the impression that sun-baked 
bricks were used in general for interior filling 
only, which is not the case. Walls faced with 
kiln-baked bricks were the rare exception. 
Sun-dried bricks were in general use for all 
purposes, and even the tablets used for writ- 
ing were in the vast majority of cases sun 
dried. On page 291 our author says: ‘‘Some- 
what north of Larsa, probably at the mound 
of Tell-Id, was the city of Girsu.” He has a 
bad habit of stating a thing as probably so 
on quite insufficient evidence, or, still worse, 
of saying ‘‘doubtless such and such was the 
fact’ where the matter is in reality alto- 
gether in doubt and he is merely guessing. 
The only evidence for the identification of 
Tell-Id with Girsu is that the city of Girsu 
would seem, from the inscriptions, not to 
have been very remote from Larsa, and is, 
therefore, to be sought in some of the ruin 
mounds near Larsa. Tell-Id is a mound (a 
sand hill, it is true, but with indications of 
ruins at the foot) not too far removed from 
Larsa; but there are in the same general 
region a large number of mounds, the names 
of many of which we do not even know,.- for 
they have none, and any one of them would 
equally well satisfy the condition of being 
not too far removed from Larsa. 

On pages 294 and 295, speaking of Marduk, 
he says: “But Marduk's own position in the 
pantheon was not great enough to bring to 
the religious primacy, and he wag 
therefore identified with the great god Bel, 
and under that 
Babylon.” This gives a false idea of what 


were 


city a 


name was worshipped in 


actually took place. Bel, lord, was an at- 
tribute of the god rather than his proper 
name. In the earlier period, En-Lil of Nip- 
pur was the Bel or Lord par cacellence, 
When Babylonia gained the hegemony, its 


Bel, Marduk, came into prominence, and ul- 
timately became the Bel, ousting En-Lil from 
that position. 

Turning to the chapter on chronology, we 
do not find Professor Rogers's treatment of 





the earliest period satisfactory. He accepts 
the @ate of 3750 B. c. for Naram-Sin and 
3800 for Sargon on the basis of Nabonidus’s 
inscription, in which he professes to have 
found ‘“‘the foundation-stone of Naram-Sin, 
which no king before me had found for 


3200 years.”” Rogers admits that “it is in- 
deed hardly probable that the historiograph- 
ers of Nabonidus had before them lists 
which carried the dates backward to the 
exact number 3,200. It looks like a round 
number, and was probably intended to be so 
taken,” but adds: “To cast it away altogeth- 
er is, however, to leave us in the dark 
without a single definite point for reckon- 
ing” (p. 319). Accordingly he, very illogi- 
cally, considers it “best to hold the date 
3800 B. c. tentatively, pending further light 
on the subject.’ In other words, his ‘‘defi- 
nite point’ is no “definite point’? whatever. 
The chronological lists of the early kings, 
on pp. 336 and 337, given as ‘‘reasonably well 
attested,’ are worse than useless, inasmuch 
as they mislead the reader, making him 
think that we know what we do not know. 
It would be far better to state the simple 
facts and leave the kings undated for the 
earlier perieds, merely giving us what is 
known as to their order, showing which are 
contemporaneous, and what indications there 
are as to longer or shorter periods interven- 
ing between successive sovereigns. Even 
after 2300 B. c., as Professor Rogers points 
out, the chronology of Babylonian dynasties 
is in a desperate condition. Of the period 
before that we really know nothing but the 
names, and to some extent the order, of 
between forty and fifty kings and other rul- 
ers reigning contemporaneously or succes- 
sively in Kengi, Shirpurla, Erech, Ur, Agade, 
Isin, and Larsa. They are few in number 
for the length of time over which their 
reigns are supposed to extend, and, when 
they are stretched out into long chronolog- 
ical tables, one is involuntarily reminded of 
the length of age of the antediluvian pa- 
triarchs in the Bible, so enormous are the 
periods assigned for the spaces between 
them. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the 
prefatory and introductory chapters because 
they seem to us to constitute the most im- 
portant portion of the work. The history 
proper is a mere chronicle of dynasties, 
wars, conquests, and defeats, with a notice 
of a building here and there. There is no 
attempt to give the history of the people, the 
progress and Cevelopment of their civili- 
zation, their manners, customs, arts, etc. 
Professor Rogers has conscientiously exam- 
ined an immense amount of original mate- 
rial, and in footnotes scattered through both 
volumes he gives welcome references to the 
inscriptions which have been consulted, and 
the literature on those inscriptions. Ten 
years, he says in his preface, have been con- 
sumed in the preparation of this work. It 
will prove a useful book of reference to the 
student, who should, however, have been 
furnished with a map. It is impossible to 
follow the Assyrian wars without some map, 
however sketchy it may be, and Professor 
Rogers's identifications of the countries 
mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions 
would be vastly more valuable if he had 
thus illustrated them, 


Was it the endeavor to make a rather dry 
and repetitious chronicle attractive to the 
average reader that led Professor Rogers to 
the use of a style which is sometimes too ar- 
tificial and declamatory for ordinary histori- 





cal purposes? His style is also too often 
careless. But more serious than such de- 
fects is the habit, already alluded to, of 
overdrawn statements or the presentation 
as facts of theories which really have no ob- 
jective basis. We read too much of the 
Babylonian stock, the exhaustion of its vig- 
or, the intermixture of other blood, the crea- 
tion of a new stock, ete. or of the 
intrigues which must have influenced 
certain actions and caused certain events. 
We are told of Labashi-Marduk, the La- 
bassarachos or Labarosoarchodos of the 
Greeks, that he ‘‘was but a youth when he 
became king. At once he became the sub- 
ject of a conspiracy, directed against him, 
Says tradition, because he displayed evil 
traits of character. That this reason was 
a mere excuse for a deep plot of the priest- 
hood to wrest the throne from his hands 
there can be little doubt’ (vol. ii., p. 358). 
What evidence is there of such a plot of the 
priesthood? Professor Rogers adduces none, 
but merely asserts, in the method which we 
have already criticised, that there can be 
“little doubt’’ that there was such a plot. 
That is not history. Again, he mentions 
Nabonidus’s archeological ardor, as _ illus- 
trated by notices which occur in his in- 
scriptions, ‘‘that such and such a king’s 
name has been found, and that the king had 
reigned so many years before the king who 
was now renewing their fallen works. These 
notices in the inscriptions of Nabonidus make 
his inscriptions of surpassing value to the 
student of the past.’’ For corroboration of 
this he refers us in the footnote to the 
chapter on ‘Chronology’ in the first vol- 
ume. Turning to that chapter, we find, in 
the first place, that Nabonidus is not the 
only king who makes such references in his 
inscriptions; in the second place, that there 
are only three known inscriptions of Na- 
bonidus in which such references occur; and 
in the third place, that the dates given in 
these inscriptions of Nabonidus are either 
altogether rejected by scholars, or at least 
are irreconcilable with certain other evi- 
dence as to the dates obtained from other 
sources. 

In his treatment of Bible history, Pro- 
fessor Rogers seems to us admirably fair 
and judicious. We do, however, think that 
he does not altogether satisfactorily grasp 
the relations between Rezin of Damascus 
and Pekah of Israel, on the one side, and 
Ahaz of Judah and the Assyrians. on the 
other (vol. ii., pp. 127, 128). 

The book is presentable to the eye, of good 
paper and admirable print, and the publish- 
er’s work is, in general, well done. We have 
marked a few misprints, due in most cases 
to careless proof-reading. 


MORE NOVELS. 


By Grace Ellery 
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The Fortune of a Day. 
Channing-Stetson. Chicago: 
Stone & Co. 

Through Old-Rose Glasses, and Other Stories. 
By Mary Tracy Earle. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


King’s End. By Alice Brown. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
A Pillar of Salt. By Jennette Lee. Bos- 


ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Heritage of Unrest. 
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The Fourth Estate. Authorized translation 
from the original of A. Palacio Valdés, 
by Rachel Challice. Brentano's. 

Lords of the North. By A. C. Laut. J. F. 
Taylor & Co. 

The Ways of the Service. By Frederick 
Palmer. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

On Peter’s Island. By Arthur R. Ropes and 

Mary E. Ropes. Scribners. 


Mrs. Channing-Stetson’s short stories of 
Italy have the grace and refinement of her 
former studies. It is true that every year 
adds a gray hair to stories of Tuscan Beppos, 
Angiolinas and Padre Anselmos, and to the 
Anglo-Italian dialect appertaining thereto— 
the interjected altro, che, and the unspeak- 
able “‘securely."’ However, they are all very 
charming, these Tuscan types, and charming- 
ly adapted to the short story, in their equal 
leaning to the naive and the dramatic. The 
writer sees sympathetically, chooses like an 
artist, and writes in simple, fitting style, af- 
fording in her modest book an hour’s agree- 
able home travel. 

Mrs. Earle’s stories, of South and West, 
contain pleasing likenesses of local charac- 
ters with coloring and dialect infused clearly 
but not heavily. These as a rule are subor- 
dinated to a definite point of incident in each 
story—too slight to be called a plot, but 
standing on its own feet, and gathering 
about itself as drapery the manners and 
speech of each indicated region. The writer 
seems to have a gift for collecting little un- 
usual events, and putting them together with 
an art which effectively conceals art. 

Miss Brown’s ‘King’s End’ reflects a rug- 
ged New Hampshire village with its sur- 
rounding upland pastures and pine woods and 
its variously queer and romantic peopling. 
The characters are far from the stereotyped 
village oddities. There is hardly one among 
the many who is not cast in an original 
mould; but they are drawn with a firmness 
and confidence that make them self-justify- 
ing. They seem less portraits than crea- 
tions, and only well-executed creations could 
wear the reality of these. If not in every in- 
stance wholly credible, they are at least 
interesting. Many eccentrics are introduced 
and many absurd things happen, but the 
sense of probability is pleasantly challenged 
rather than uncomfortably jarred. The story, 
largely one of struggle between love and the 
Puritan’s call to evangelic duty, moves for- 
ward engrossingly among sounds and odors 
of wild, rough New England hill-country and 
old gardens. An occasional tang of the so- 
called subtle in style leads us to express 
the hope that Miss Brown will not adopt an 
imitation Meredith manner. 

‘A Pillar of Salt’ tells the story of an in- 
ventor and his ruling passion, and of his 
wife’s part in his achievements—the usual 
share of the tired, practical, poverty-threat- 
ened wife of a visionary. The scene is laid 
in a mill-town of Connecticut, with a pass- 
ing glimpse of a Western farm. The story, 
though not at all a Miss Wilkins story, is 
told in her fashion of short, pellet-like sen- 
tences, and with her microscopic eye for af- 
fairs of the village, farmyard, and kitchen. 
The mental processes of the mill-owner, the 
foil to the inventor, are not quite obvious 
to the reader; and where he touches the 
plot, it wavers. But there is capital de- 
scription of the inventor, his wife, the 
five children, the neighbors, with a deal of 
country usage woven into the story in an 
entirely natural way. It is a little book of 
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unmistakable ability—more so, 
it steps onward than in contrived culmina- 


however, as 
tion. Culminating things happen, indeed, 
yet not inevitably. It has its strength in 
being a study of minds and manners, and, 
if its author's first work, should augur well 
for future essays. 

Here and there among many amiable and 
more or less able experiments in bookmak- 
ing one lights upon a real book. Such is 
‘The Heritage of Unrest,’ a story of the 
Territorial Indian wars of the 70s. The 
balance is praiseworthily held between the 
general historic interest of the In 
dian question and the personal elements of 
private romance and development of char- 
acter. Here is to be found a fine command 
ing view of the subject in its larger aspects 

the civilian, military, governmental 
treatment of the burning problem; further 
a wonderfully graphic picture of the bar 
barous cruelties of the roused savage, with 
no direct a light thrown upon 
wrongs done to the red man. Of the army, 
whether officers or privates, the plain, dog 
ged, do-your-duty gallantly 
chronicled; while the studies of the heroine 
with the strain of Apache in her blood, of 


great 


and 


less the 


heroism is 


the two men whose lives vitally touch 
hers, of the group of minor persons, are 
at once original and brimming with life. 


Such a book must have its share of atroci- 
ties. It is the history of a damnable epoch. 
The author's of proportion, 
of cause and consequence, and her powerful 
way of conveying the story at to 
mind and pulses, are quite exceptional. 

In ‘The Story of Sarah’ 
shore of Long Island Dutch 
tlement, now in a American village 
across the dividing brook, now on the sand 
beach and the dunes where the Life-Saving 
Station rears its fateful lookout. Dutch 
versus American forms part of the animus 
of the tale, but we must hope that it is only 
the romanticist’s need of shadow that shows 
us the life-saving crew drunk on the night 
of the shipwreek and roused to a belated 
Dutch hero. There 
are pen-strokes of a crude strength in the 
descriptive portions of this novel, We clear- 
ly see villages, ocean, and bay, and life as 
influenced by each. 
of shipwreck, the pangs of misplaced passion. 


sense grasp 


once 


we live on the 


now ina set- 


native 


heroism by the young 


We witness the horrors 


We make acquaintance with many seaside 
types, few hackneyed, But 
occasionally the positive characterization be- 
comes caricature; the melodrama roars; the 
reader is annoyed at being made the gallery 
in spite of himself. The heroine at 
behaves so preposterously that are 
trayed into the immorality of wishing the 
villain would succeed in carrying her off. 
But he does not; the sun goes down happily 
on a calm sea and a Dutch coffee-drinking, 
leaving us penetrated with a lively sense of 
sea and dune and some superfluity of human 
nature. 

With the shores of Long Island one may 
the reading 
Valdés’s minute annals of the town of Sar- 
rio. The field is larger, the passions are the 
The tragedy is more tragic, the scan- 
dals more scandalous, the bouffe far more 
bouffe. The author of ‘The Fourth Estate’ 
has a fine talent for satirizing public and 
private affairs, and shows at length how a 
ridiculous press was established in Sarrio 
by the ridiculous enmities and aspirations of 
a ridiculous lot of grown-up children. The 
foibles of every one are described with a 


some forcible. 


times 


we be- 


contrast Cantabrian coast by 


same. 








Balzac-like gift for ce 

differentiation. too. so that. for instar 

who is henpecked by his two ers is in 
nowise to be confounded with }t who 
henpecked by his wife. Life would be rather 
tedious, one feels, in such mpany, and 
reading about it is rather ted : too. Yet 
one can yawn and admire at the ume time 
And admirable in truth is t! minuteness 
bestowed on the human comedy as played by 
Spanish actors. A few noble souls lend we 


riousness to the scope of the story. Things 
the 


yet perhaps 


surprising to English reader are met 


herein no more so than a Span 


iard would find in a tale of Long Island 


History taught by tales of adventure ha 
a recent manifestation in Miss Laut Lords 
of the North,’ a story of the last century 
bitter wars between the two great fur-trad 
ing rivals, the Hudson's Bay and the North 
west Companie The hook bhegir with the 
kidnapping by Indians of a white womar 
and her child, and culminate the Seven 
Oaks massacre of 1816, which In a sense 
marks the line between the days of pionee: 
ing and of home-building in a new world 
While very like some scores of other hook 
of adventure in form, this one ha 1 com 
paratively untrodden country and unsung 
era for its basis We meet old friend the 
treacherous Indian, the wily French Cana 
dian, the bumorous Irish priest: the golden 
haired, dare-devil saintly girl; the trapper 
with a thousand senses the hahitant, the 
royageur, and eke the sublimely exgotistic 
modest, resourceful hero in the first person 
who acts like the ‘Book of Golden Deeds’ and 


talks like the Book of Acts 


But, if we have 


these, we have also an insight into the lives 
of the early fur-traders and explorers such 
as we do not recall elsewhere, with many 
novel devices of peril and thrill. The book 
may be confidently offered to lovers of excit 
ing reading, with a special recommendation 
to those who would fain realize what ha 
been done for our country by ‘‘the unherald 
ed forerunners of empire the old fur com 
panies 

Mr. Palmer has made a volume of such 
readable stories that no one who opens it 
will leave it unfinished; and the reader 
verdict will be that there could be no fir 
stancher, more devoted tribute to the ar 
and navy The Anti-Imperialist naturally 
comes in for a snub; the ‘politician militar) 


for many. Individual cases of lapse from the 


lofty standard of the service go to temper 
of 


extremity partisanship in the writer 


but readers of this little book, whate 
their political faith, cannot fail, we must 
think, to be stirred by its creed of lov 
and solemn pride in our service by land and 
sea—not necessarily as men who plant the 


American flag, but as men who do their dut 


by the steady light of corps attachment. We 
will not affirm that these storie is they 
stand would have been written had ‘Plain 
Tales from the Hills’ never been printed 
but the likeness is one of occasion rather 
than of imitation, and the result an inter 
esting work and a valuable document The 
internal evidence |} trong that these are 
the Philippines as they are 
A really good book by a foreigner deal 

ing with Russian life and scenes, is 80 rare 
as to be almost non-existent On Peter 

Island’ is the traditional exception which 
proves the rule It is a thoroughly well 
planned, well-executed story of which 
the Russian ettings are an essential 
part, not dragged in for the sake of 





pheno prsoeirs tes  ats 


‘local color,” irrespective of the narra- 
tive, as is too often the case. More- 
over, they are minutely accurate in detail, 
although so well managed that they never 
weary by their undue length. A general 
sense of proportion, in fact, is one of the 
characteristics of the book, as well as nat- 
ural, yet clever, conversation and capital 
character-drawing. A Russian novel—one 
written by a foreigner, at least—would not 
be complete unless the plot hinged chiefly 
on the mancuvres of revolutionists; and 
the present work does its whole duty in 
that respect, including mysterious meet- 
ings, devious ways, sensational murders, 
and the like. For another merit the book 
may be heartily recommended to authors 
who are ambitious to write “Russian” nov- 
els: it proves how powerful an effect of 
nationality may be produced by intelligent 
observation and attention to details. For, 
as a matter of fact, this story does not 
penetrate much beyond the externals of 
Russian life. Even the rascally rich mer- 
chant and ex-convict, who is the twin- 
villain together with the plausible Pole, and 
the principal (almost the only) Russian in 
the story, is an international rather than a 
purely Russian type. For the rest, the 
characters are Americans, Poles, and Eng- 
lish people, and the life described is not 
that of Russian circles, but that of the cir- 
cumscribed foreign colony, which does not 
mingle with Russians and of which Russians 
know nothing. In short, while ‘On Peter’s 
Island’ is neither a great book, nor a book 
such as a Russian would write, nor, strict- 
ly speaking, a Russian story, it is so in- 
teresting and so skilfully executed that it 
ought to hold a very good rank among the 
popular novels of the season. 


Studies in European Literature: Being the 
Taylorian Lectures 1889-1899. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: H. Frowde. 


This handsome volume excellently exem- 
plifies the solidarity of European letters. 
The work of eleven different hands, touch- 
ing the literature of five nations, in a pe- 
riod of time from Boccaccio to Prosper 
Mérimée, it has, amid all this variety, an 
essential and significant unity. It is vital- 
ized by a fresh interest in the study of 
comparative literature. For a course of 
quasi-academic lectures the series as a 
whole is notably free from the aura morla 
of the traditional learning in this kind; with 
but a single exception, perhaps, all have a 
taking briskness and unconventionality, 
proving again that erudition properly di- 
gested non inflat. It is obviously impos- 
sible to notice minutely all the members of 
so comprehensive a_ collection. It must 
suffice to draw attention to the range and 
general quality of the papers as a pre- 
liminary of the more detailed treatment 
of two of them. 

The initial paper, on ‘Literary Criticism 
in France,’ by Professor Dowden, is worthy 
of its position. It traces the evolution of 
French critical theory and method from 
Sainte-Beuve through Nisard, Schérer, and 
Brunetiére, with some account of the crit- 
icism of the opposing camp of Taine and 
Hennequin. Considering that this paper was 
written twelve years ago, the discussion of 
the twy-formed aspect of French criticism, 
naturalistic and idealistic, is remarkably 
illuminating; the prophecy of a coming syn- 
thesis of the two has already, been fulfilled 
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in part in M. Brunetiére’s later work. As 
always in Professor Dowden’s writing, we 
have many fragments of trenchant criti- 
cism by the way. Particularly good and 
quotable is his statement of the disparity 
of the critical doctrines of the ‘Causeries 
de Lundi’ and those underlying the ‘Soirées 
de Medan’: 

“But what a contrast between the spirits 
of the two men; what a contrast in the 
application to life even of the ideas which 
they possessed in common! M. Zola, whose 
mind is over-ridden, if ever a mind was, by 
the spirit of a system—whose work, mis- 
named realistic, is one monstrous idealiz- 
ing of humanity under the types of the man 
brute and the woman brute—and Sainte- 
Beuve, who in his method would fain be the 
disciple of our English Bacon.” 


The second lecture, Walter Pater’s on 
Prosper Mérimée, is already known to read- 
ers of the ‘Miscellaneous Studies’ as one 
of the characteristic pieces of the author’s 
intimate, interpretative subtlety, and an 
especially good example of his knack of re- 
telling a story. Seven years later—to break 
the chronological sequence for the sake of 
a significant juxtaposition—came an unusu- 
ally satisfactory piece of criticism in M. 
Bourget’s lecture in French on Pater’s sty- 
listic master, Gustave Flaubert. It begins 
with an affectionate and reverent tribute 
to the memory of Pater, that “parfait 
prosateur.’’ The essay itself is an admir- 
able piece of work, quite in Pater’s vein. 
The profound personal melancholy which 
informed Flaubert’s work, and gave it a 
charm and permanence which would never 
have been attained by its theoretic objec- 
tivity, is felt and stated with great sym- 
pathy and precision; and the whole is a 
singularly lucid and flexibly modulated ex- 
ample of French prose at its best. 

The student of style may gain much in- 
struction by comparing this paper with M. 
Stéphane Mallarmé’s “La Musique et les Let- 
tres,’’ which preceded it by three years. It 
is the old opposition of a scholarly and ur- 
bane realism against an enthusiastic neo- 
mysticism. Where Bourget’s writing is a 
closely wrought, orderly paragraphed organ- 
ization of ideas, Mallarmé’s is a broken, orac- 
ular arabesque. His general contention is 
the familiar one of Poe and Baudelaire— 
which later became the gospel of the “Dé- 
cadents,” and even received the sanction of 
Pater—that music, by virtue of its direct and 
immediate expressiveness, is the norm and 
limit of all art. 

The most musical of poets, Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, is discussed by Mr. W. M. Rossetti in 
a careful but rather pedestrian paper. Italian 
literature is further represented by Prof. 
Ker’s lively study of Boccaccio’s humanistic 
temperament, and an excellent appreciation, 
by Mr. H. R. F. Brown, of Paoli Sarpi, scien- 
tist, literary scholar and poltical reformer, 
who what he “dared to dream of dared to 
do."’ Nor is German literature neglected. 
Mr. T. W. Rolleston has a sound and sympa- 
thetic study of Lessing, and of Germany’s 
debt to him; while Prof. Herford has real- 
ized the fruits of “Goethe's Italian Journey” 
with rather exceptional insight. 

But perhaps the most striking thing about 
this collection is the evidence it gives of an 
increasing interest in the literature of Spain. 
Notwithstanding the spread of many literary 
types essentially Spanish, and in spite of 
the enormous popularity of ‘Don Quixote,’ the 
European mind at large has always found 





something cryptic and esoteric in Peninsular 
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letters. But since Bowle, Southey, and Tick- 
nor, the national literature which produced 
Cervantes and Calderon has received more 
and more attention from English, French, 
and German scholars. The first of the con- 
tributions of the present volume to the study 
of Spanish letters is M. Morel-Fatio’s “L’Es- 
pagne du Don Quijote.”” We feel some com- 
miseration for the Oxford gathering com- 
pelled to sit through twelve thousand words 
of not very Attic French; but while this is a 
long and very roundabout paper, it is, never- 
theless, very informing. M. Morel-Fatio 
pursues no funambulous course in endeavor- 
ing to trace hidden ideals of Spanish char- 
acter in the spirit of Cervantes’s work. He 
applies the inductive, Sainte-Beuve method 
to the actual characters and incidents of 
‘Don Quixote,’ and, by the aid of sound his- 
torical erudition, contrives to present an ad- 
equate picture of the life of the time. The 
life of the road, the manners of hidalgo and 
innkeeper, of nobility and riff-raff, the cus- 
toms of the city and of the country, of plain 
and of mountain forest, political turmoil, 
economic progress, and ecclesiastical corrup- 
tion, are all presented with admirable fulness 
and color. 

Not the least useful essay in the book 
is Mr. H. Butler Clarke’s study of ‘The 
Spanish Rogue Story.” It contains a few 
minor inaccuracies. The ‘Coplas de Jorge 
Manrique’ is referred to “the later sixteenth 
century” (p. 319); at page 325 the titles 
of Rowland’s English version of ‘Lazarillo’ 
and Mabbe’s of ‘Don Guzman’ are confused; 
the ‘Castigado,’ or expurgated version of 
‘Lazarillo,’ was not printed in 1572 (p. 326); 
the approvals, according to the collation of 
Dr. Chandler in his ‘Romances of Roguery,’ 
were August 5 and 21, 1573,and the imprima- 
tur is of the same year. But, notwithstand- 
ing these peccadillos, the rationale of the 
picaresque tradition is conceived with great 
clearness and very picturesquely stated. Mr. 
Clarke has fully recognized the literary and 
social background of the Spanish rogue, and 
has been exceptionally happy in distinguish- 
ing his esthetic value. In reading ‘Lazarillo’ 
or ‘Don Guzman,’ says Mr. Clarke, 
“experience is widened without after taste 
of guilt, the imagination is stimulated, and 
the purpose of art, not, indeed, in its high- 
est form, but in a form which all alike 
can share, is fulfilled. Moral stan- 
dards change so much that he [the rogue] 
now figures chiefly in criminal statistics, 
for the distinction between picaro and 
criminal, though very real, is disregarded 
by the law. The picaro is guilty of almost 
every crime, yet he is not black-hearted; 
above all he is no hypocrite. He is the 
irresponsible product of a state of society, 
he is primitive man in an artificial environ- 
ment. . . . In order to enjoy his story, 
he must be looked upon as extra-moral, just 


as ambassadors and their belongings are 
by a fiction extra-territorial.”’ 


In closing his account with the work of 
Quevedo, Mr. Clarke fails to include the 
final stage of the evolution of the Spanish 
picaresque romance. It is only in the 
‘Teresa’ and ‘Trapaza’ of Solarzano that we 
see the full literary fruition of the form— 
the emergence of a typical personality out 
of the inchoate mass of thievish and scur- 
rilous incident. It was in this stage that 
the picaro lent himself to the more work- 
manlike and literary treatment of the 
French romancers. Le Sage’s ‘Gil Blas’ 
and his capital version of ‘Don Guz- 
man,’ “purgée des moralitez superflués,” 
owe much to Solarzano. Mr. Clarke, how- 
ever, is not so much concerned with the 
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literary affiliations of the rogue as with his 
relation to the Spanish society of his time, 
and the function of the story as a medium 
for social satire; and in this direction his 
study leaves little to be desired. 

Viewed at large, these lectures serve to 
illustrate Mr. Dowden’s theory of the trend 
of criticism, which concludes the first of 
the course: 


“Literature has turned away from the 
lyrical, the personal, or, as they call it, the 
subjective, to an ardent study of the ex- 
ternal world and the life of man in society. 
The lyrical, the personal, has doubtless a 
subordinate place in literary criticism, but 
the chief work of criticism is that of ascer- 
taining, classifying, and interpreting the 
facts of literature. We may anticipate that 
criticism in the immediate future, if less 
touched with emotion, will be better inform- 
ed and less wilful than it has been in the 
past. If it should be founded on exact 
knowledge illuminated by just views, and 
inspired by the temper of equity, we shall 
have some gains to set over against our 
losses.”’ 





Catalogue of the Morse Collection of Japan- 
ese Pottery, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
By Edward S. Morse, Keeper of the Japan- 
ese Pottery. With 68 photogravure plates, 
of which 40 are accompanied by guide 
plates drawn by the author, and 1,545 pot- 
ters’ marks in text. Cambridge. 1901. Pp. 
xii, 384. 

This book is an unusually handsome and 
well-made quarto, simple, dignified, and 
manly, and an ideal catalogue of a collection 
of works of art. It may therefore invite the 
attention of many students not specially de- 
voted to the art of the Far East, nor even 
specially to the keramic art. The frontis- 
piece shows a hall in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, that long, side-lighted gallery oc- 
cupied by the Morse collection. Ten cases 
are set in a long row like platoons of soldiers 
when the regiment is “in column.’’ Each 
case is set with one of its narrow edges close 
against the upright pier which separates two 
very large windows; each case has two 
fronts, and each front is divided by an up- 
right which helps support the shelves. We have, 
then, forty shallow receptacles, each fit- 
ted with shelves, and looking like bookcases 
except that the shelves are more irregularly 
placed; and each of these cases is the sub- 
ject of one photogravure plate in the body of 
the present work. Forty plates, each one 
showing the larger and the smaller pots, 
boxes, bottles, bowls, saucers, and incense 
burners arranged on from five to seven 
shelves, display the whole collection. Cor- 
respondingly, the printed catalogue of the 
pieces reaches the number 5,324, which is at- 
tached to a figure (nine inches high and in- 
teresting in character, expression, and mod- 
elling), the impressed mark upon which may 
be read in any one of three different ways. 

Every one of these forty half-tone plates 
has printed upon a thin leaf which faces it 
a diagrammatic translation, so to speak. 
Rough but expressive outline drawings of all 
the pieces shown in the photograph arearrang- 
ed in exact correspondence with the picture, 
and every one of these sketches has its cata- 
logue number appended. You find in the photo- 
graphic plate the piece which interests you; 
you look at the opposite page for its render- 
ing in outline; you note that its number is 
(say) 5,275, and by turning back two pages 
you find that the mysterious pile of three 
pieces and a cover with two curious down- 
ward sloping spouts form a still, thirteen and 
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a half inches high, of warm gray clay, with 
light brown glaze, with flowers in white slip 
and the name Hozan impressed. An index 
of the provinces of the Empire succeeds the 
catalogue, and this is followed by an index 
to potters filling three of the large pages and 
an index of names filling ten pages, and 
here those of us who had heard of the book 
in advance thought that our new possession 
would have its ending. 

There is, however, an appendix, though it 
is not called so—a series of twenty-eight 
photographic plates, in which some of the 
same pieces that to be found in the 
forty catalogue plates are reproduced on a 
much larger scale. These are admirable 
pictures. They are large enough to let the 
patterns of painting or of stamping be seen, 
to allow the exact effect of inlay or of slip 
decoration to be judged, and, except that 
here and there a side turned from the light 
is really too black, and suffers from the 
lack of that rare artistic excellence known 
roughly as translucent shadows, is as nearly 
perfect as a monochromatic representation of 
the parti-colored piece can be. Pains have 
been taken to focus for the negative the 
especially important feature of each piece, 
as may be in Plate VI., where the 
round dish, No. 1108, shows off its long in- 
scription of fourteen ideographs quite per- 
fectly. Reference to the catalogue tells us 
that this inscription is a poem, and the stu- 
dent feels that he has no right to ask fora 
translation of that; it is, moreover, perfect- 
ly legible to him who can read it. In like 
manner, one of the gems of the collection 
when considered as a collection of works of 
art is shown in Plate XXVIII., No. 4645, a 
covered jar with a bail handle and with these 
peculiarities, that the bulging shape is close- 
ly like that of one of those Cologne jars 
which we call Greybeards and Bellarmines, 
but without the small and slender neck, 
which is replaced here by the cover, and 
that this cover has to be slipped in between 
the uprights of the handle when removed or 
replaced—each of these an unusual circum- 
stance in Japanese pottery. 


are 


seen 


The preface sets forth the purposes kept 
in view by the niaker of this collection and 
his friends and hearty supporters, the direc- 
tor and the trustees of the wisely managed 
Boston Museum. It is pointed out that in 
the Museum of Fine Arts the arrangement 
of the pieces had need to be somewhat ar- 
tistic, bringing the important specimens of 
design well to the point of easy observation; 
but it is further shown how the keramic 
interest of the most devotedly keramist of 
all peoples has been subserved, and how the 
ethnological, descriptive, and artistic uses 
of such a collection have also been promot- 
ed. It is an extraordinary showing, too, 
which the preface makes—that of the very 
large circle of friends and allies who have 
been laid under contribution by Mr. Morse, 
many of them for specimens presented, 
many others for aid in research; the United 
States and Japan appearing together in the 
persons of their more intelligent citizens. 
All this has been rendered possible by the 
contributors to the fund which made the 
collection the property of the Museum, Then 
follows an introduction which is in itself a 
curious treatise on Japanese fine art as ap- 
plied to objects of daily use. It should be 
read in connection with the briefer prefaces 
to those divisions of the catalogue which 
correspond to the provinces of the kingdom. 
A series of paragraphs explain intelligently 
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the allusive and sentimental significance of 


the 
Moreover, it is pointed out how generally 
the Japanese pottery where Western 
people use glass, silver, pewter, and porce- 
lain. It is rather hard for a modern who 
cannot find wine-glasses thin enough for his 
old wine of Bordeaux 


some of most common decorations. 


use 


to imagine the refined 
men of Plato's time drinking the wines of 
their choice from a kylix of baked clay whose 
lip is the rounded edge of a wall at least 
a sixteenth of an inch in thickness. The 
Japanese are also capable of that feeling 
for the appropriateness of the vessel to the 
drink, for they take saki out of the thinnest 
of porcelain cups, or, under certain circum- 
stances, out of lacquered wooden saucers as 
thin and as delicate as the porcelain itself 
But pottery is the thing after all: and 
when one has had the privilege of drinking 
the decoction of powdered tea from the lip 
of a bowl, thick, indeed, but delicately work- 
ed and finely glazed, he understands how 
possible it is to become accustomed to this 
as well as to the comparatively thick lip of 
the cup from which he drinks café au lait 
in the morning. 

The dedicated objects, the symbolical ob- 
jects, the vessels for the keeping of food, 
for the cooking of food, for the growing of 
plants, for smoking, for tea-drinking, for 
burning of incense—all of these are recorded 
in critically accurate language. The motives 
of painted and other keramic decoration are 
described. The most amusing thing in all 
this body of information is the account of 
the amateur potters, who appear to be the 
special hindrance to the cataloguer in pur 
suit of thoroughness; for, as the introduc- 
tlon Says: 


“It has been the custom, in Japan, for 
devotees of the tea ceremonies usu-cha and 
sen-cha, to try their hand at an art they 
all adore: . . for example, the amateur 
potter has made a pilgrimage to some dis- 
tant province, from which region he brings 
back a quantity of clay; he gathers materials 
for glazing from another province, settles 
down two hundred miles from the last place, 
and struggles with the difficulties of this 
time-honored art by shaping a bowl or in- 
cense-box, and, having baked it, may apply 
the glaze when he gets home, and bake it 
again. An artist friend adorns it with a 
sprig of bamboo, and signs it with his 
pseudonym. Such are the difficulties in the 
way of identification of these veritable puz- 
zles.” 


The Stage in America, 1897-19090. 
man Hapgood. The Macmillan Co. 
Mr. Hapgood’s book, in spite of its rather 

juvenile cocksureness, un- 

fairness, its queer standards of histrionic 
excellence and dramatic 
something quite distinct from and infinitely 
superior to the great majority of ephemeral 
theatrical volumes, insignifi- 
cant biography, padded with trivial anecdote 
or crazy puffery, and baited with pretty 
photographs. It is the work of a man, lack- 
ing in experience, to be sure, not too catho- 
lic in taste, and over-fond of generalizing 
upon somewhat narrow and arbitrary 
theories, which, however true they may be 
in themselves, are not of universal applica- 
tion, but who has brought to it thought, 
capacity, and information, and who, having 
formed independent if not always original 
ideas, knows how to express them in forci- 
ble and attractive literary fashion. Even 
those lovers of and believers in the drama 
who are unable to agree unreservedly with 
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its occasional 


composition, is 


composed of 
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all his precepts and conclusions, will ap- 
preciate the vigor and general intelligence 
of his criticisms, the sincerity of his con- 
victions, and his comprehension of the fun- 
damental principles upon which the theatre 
must be conducted if it is to demonstrate its 
right to be considered an art. 

A considerable part of the book is re- 
print, and of that which is new a good deal 
is not important. It would have been dif- 
ficult, indeed, to fill 400 pages with very 
weighty matter concerning the stage-doings 
in this country, or elsewhere, during the 
last three years. The opening chapter on 
the much talked-of theatrical syndicate was 
first published in the International Monthly, 
that on the drama of ideas in the Contem- 
porary Review, and others are largely re- 
productions from the Bookman, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, the Atlantic Monthly, 
etc. The syndicate article is valuable as a 
notably clear and concise statement of the 
inception, the development, the operation, 
and the effect of that mischievous monopoly, 
although it would have been well if more 
attention had been paid to what is, perhaps, 
its most pernicious influence, its conversion 
of moderately competent actors into “‘stars,”’ 
and its practical annihilation of all schools 
of training for novices. Incidentally, the 
story is a striking illustration of the sa- 
gacity of Mr. Daly’s remark that actors, 
when their personal interests are concerned, 
are far too selfish to be capable of organ- 
ization into a practical protective associa- 
tion. 

In his essay on the drama of ideas, al- 
though Mr. Hapgood’s estimates of certain 
plays, “Secret Service’ and ‘Sherlock 
Holmes,”’ for instance, are curious, there 
is much common sense, especially in rela- 
tion to the modern psychological and sym- 
bolical drama. Nothing is much more ridicu- 
lous than the notion, so common among the 
younger rhapsodists, that there must be 
genius in whatever is mystical, carnal, ob- 
scure, or largely incomprehensible. Sim- 
plicity and clarity are the unfailing charac- 
teristics of all the greatest poetry. Symbol- 
ism, of course, can be detected by the eye 
of faith in anything, but if it is not obvious, 
it is not particularly valuable. As for psy- 
chology, that is necessarily an element in 
any work of fiction that deals with men and 
women, The trouble is, that in many of the 
dramas which profess to be constructed on 
strict psychological principles—and it is not 
an exact science—the development is either 
inconclusive or contrary to common ex- 
perience, while the theme is morbid and re- 
pulsive. The heaven-born dramatist deals 
with human nature in its broadest phases, 
and finds therein a boundless scope, without 
recourse to the subtilties of scientific analy- 
sis, and thus appeals irresistibly not only 
to the public heart, but to the public under- 
standing. Mr. Hapgood underrates the in- 
telligence of the theatre-going masses. He 
seems to think that the crowd appreciates 
only the broader melodramatic or humorous 
effects in the higher drama. This is only 
partly true, if true at all. The famous 
soliloquies of Shakspere are applauded quite 
as fervently as the combats. There were no 
more acute critics than the ‘‘mechanicals” 
who worshipped Phelps in the legitimate 
drama for nearly twenty years at Sadler's 
Wells. 

As has been intimated, Mr. Hapgood’s 
judgment is apt to be a little precipitate 
and flighty, and not always in accordance 





with his expressed theories. His discourses 
on the plays and dramatists of the day are 
vivacious and interesting, but it is rather 
disconcerting to find him coupling James A. 
Herne and William Gillette as the two 
ablest American dramatists, and awarding 
to the latter the special credit of original- 
ity. Mr. Herne, undoubtedly, has done good 
and original work, notably in “Griffith Da- 
venport,’”’ which contains at least one in- 
tensely human and dramatic scene, and in 
“Sag Harbor,” which has excellent local 
color and some very genuine pathos. His 
“Margaret Fleming’? was superior melo- 
drama, and in his “Shore Acres” there were 
laudable imaginative touches. But his 
pieces are of uneven quality. Mr. Gillette, 
at best, is only an adroit theatrical sensa- 
tionalist and expert manipulator of old but 
superficially effective theatrical material. 
It is still more astonishing to read Mr. Hap- 
good’s enthusiastic laudation of Mr. 
Mitchell’s crude parody of ‘Vanity Fair,’ 
and of Mrs. Fisk’s Becky Sharp, especially 
after his comments upon some of the other 
book plays. But he is always more con- 
vincing in his general reflections than in 
his details. This remark applies even to 
his capital article upon the Irving Place 
Theatre, which is extravagant and unjust 
in some of its comparisons, but as a whole 
is a well-deserved tribute to a most com- 
petent, valuable, and instructive organiza- 
tion and its enlightened director. Mr. Con- 
ried is the one example in this country of 
the well-equipped manager. He not only 
is personally familiar with the stage lit- 
erature, past and present, of his country, 
but is endowed with the artistic spirit, and 
realizes that the play, if worth anything, 
is of more importance than its trappings. 
Having, after years of patient endeavor, 
succeeded in organizing a real stock com- 
pany capable of at least an intelligent in- 
terpretation of drama of every degree, from 
poetic and historic tragedy to the latest 
farce, he is able to present every season a 
repertory singularly rich and varied, at 
once educational and entertaining. It is 
probably the fact that his best achievements 
in the way of production are not always 
the most remunerative, but this is because 
his German audience, owing to peculiar so- 
cial conditions which cannot now be con- 
sidered, is only a small fraction of the great 
body of citizens of German descent, and 
long runs are impossible. But, being some- 
thing more than a mere speculative show- 
man, he is willing to make an occasional 
sacrifice of gain for art’s sake, and has thus 
raised his theatre to a place of honorable 
distinction. An English theatre in New 
York, conducted upon equally sound ar- 
tistic and business principles, with an un- 
limited audience to depend upon, would 
yield such solid financial returns that its 
very prosperity would compel imitation 
and bring about a revolution in the whole 
system of management. 

Space will not permit discussion of Mr. 
Hapgood’s criticisms of contemporaneous 
performances, nor is anything of the sort 
necessary. Generally speaking, his esti- 
mates of American actors of the day are 
lacking in that sense of proportion which 
can be attained only through familiarity 
with standards not now existent and not 
likely to be soon revived. Youth in this 
instance is at a disadvantage. His comments 
upon modern plays and dramatists are, as 
has been hinted, apt to be smart, rather 





than broad or judicious; hasty, dogmatic, 
and self-opinionated; but never dull. In 
many cases the subject-matter is quite un- 
worthy of the attention bestowed upon it. 
But that, perhaps, was inevitable if a sub- 
stantial volume was to be made about the 
theatrical incidents of three almost barren 
years. The book contains much—including 
the reviews of casual performances by no- 
vices of Russian, French, and German 
drama, and frequent quotations—which 
might be described, rather uncharitably 
perhaps, as padding, but it is written witha 
frankness, ability, purpose, and conviction 
that atone for its bumptiousness, and lift it 
entirely out of the ruck of box-office publi- 
cations. It is a genuine bit of theatrical 
literature, well worth the reading. 





Health and a Day. B. Lewis G. Janes, au- 
thor of ‘Life as a Fine Art,’ ‘A Study of 
Primitive Christianity,’ etc., etc. Boston: 
James H. West Company. 


Dr. Janes’s title will be recognized by all 
Emersonians and many others as a part of 
Emerson’s “Give me health and a day, and 
I will make the pomp of emperors ridicu- 
lous.’’ This book is a series of little essays 
which set forth in a pleasant manner the 
essentials of a healthy life, or rather what 
Dr, Janes considers the essentials. Some of 
his readers will, no doubt, apprehend a lack 
of the traditional theological and ecclesias- 
tical elements. These do not mean much for 
Dr. Janes, except as expressions of man’s 
evolutionary course, though he is always rev- 
erent of others’ reverence. He is well 
known, or should be, as a devout disciple of 
Herbert Spencer, and as having done quite 
as much as Dr. John Fiske or the late E. 
L. Youmans to disseminate Spencer’s philo- 
sophical and ethical beliefs. These are fun- 
damental to the edifice here constructed 
fourteen chapters high. But we have no- 
where a crude reproduction of the mas- 
ter’s thought. Everywhere it is perfectly 
assimilated, and mingled freely with what 
has come to the writer from many dif- 
ferent sources, preéminently his own care- 
ful meditation on the nature of the good and 
useful life. Dr. Janes has attended thought- 
fully tothecriticism which has been made on 
Spencer during the last thirty years. To 
some extent, it has modified his original as- 
sent; and where he still holds fast the integ- 
rity of that, he does it with such ability and 
resource as would make him no despicable 
antagonist for the best equipped of Spen- 
cer’s enemies, 

But the relation of Dr. Janes’s book to 
Spencer’s philosophy is interior and not for- 
mal or excessive, and can easily be insisted 
on too much. Willing to confirm his own 
opinions with those of the best thinkers, for 
every sentence from Spencer he has several 
from Emerson, The defect of his book is the 
absence of any touch of humor, and of his 
style a preponderance of Latinic words. 
What is best in it is not the fruit of read- 
ing, but of personal experience. The book, 
we are quite sure, was lived before it was 
written. Beginning with the care of the 
body, it goes on to the intellectual and eth- 
ical aspects of man’s personal and social 
life, never for a moment losing sight of the 
fact that, on this bank and shoal of time, man 
is not a body with a soul or a soul with 
a body, but at once body and soul, and 
that whatever hurts or helps the one helps 
or hurts the other, and the central man, 
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There is mellow wisdom concerning the care 
of the body, food (for that and for the mind), 
the true education, “‘Vocation and Avoca- 
tion,” the uses of travel, “The Ministry of 
Pain,” the social organism, etc. Incidentally 
all of the great problems which are affect- 
ing us are touched upon. The Christian 
Scientist is reckoned with, the Imperialist, 
the man of war; each with so much urbanity 
that he would be a churlish fellow who 
should resent what is so kindly meant. We 
should have better men and women, better 
home-life, better politics if the lessons ten- 
dered here so graciously were taken well 
to heart. 


Factory People and their Employees. By Ed- 
win L. Shuey. New York: Lentilhon & 
Co. 


There are few directions in which more 
substantial advances in civilization can be 
made than in improving the relations be- 
tween employers and workmen. In certain 
respects their interests are conflicting. 
Workmen naturally desire to sell their la- 
bor at the highest price possible, and em- 
ployers are under continual pressure to keep 
down their expenditure for this account. But 
in other respects their interests are iden- 
tical. It is of the utmost importance to 
workmen that their employers’ business 
should be prosperous; and it is equally im- 
portant to employers that their workmen 
should be maintained at the highest degree 
of efficiency. There is, perhaps, little rea- 
son to suppose that conflicts over the rate 
of wages will ever cease. So long as profits 
fluctuate, wages must vary, while workmen 
will generally oppose a stubborn resistance 
to their reduction. But the influences that 
tend to increase efficiency not only are in- 
trinsically beneficial, but also lessen the 
severity of the struggles over wages. In the 
multiplication of such influences, therefore, 
we may find the only practical solution of 
the “labor problem.”’ 

The autbor of this little book does not 
consider the question of wages, strikes, 
unions, and arbitrations, but confines him- 
self to a narration of the various methods 
devised by enlightened employers for im- 
proving the lives of humble coadjutors. The 
record, which is chiefly confined to this 
country, is impressive and exhilarating. One 
manufacturer after another has awakened 
to the possibility of improving the condi- 
tions of work within the factory, and the 
conditions of existence without. Factory 
buildings have been cleansed, adorned, and 
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almost beautified. The grounds about them 
have been laid out by landscape architects, 
and the houses and grounds of the workmen 
have been scientifically improved. Prizes have 
been given for the best-kept gardens; parks 
have been laid out, playgrounds established; 
libraries, gymnasiums, churches, and school- 
houses have been built. Bath-rooms and 
lunch-rooms have been provided in the fac- 
tories; ventilation and lighting have been 
attended to; chairs with backs and foot- 
rests have replaced stools and benches; ele- 
vators have’ been introduced and ice-water 
supplied. Various forms of pensions and 
insurance have been devised, savings funds 
established, and codéperative stores intro- 
duced. The list is too long to be given here 
in full, and it would be invidious to 
specify particular employers as examples 
of philanthropy. That there is a bright side 
to the lives of workmen in factories is 
clearly proved by Mr. Shuey, and we can 
heartily commend his book to those who are 
inclined to take gloomy views of the condi- 
tion of the working classes. 


English Politics in Early Virginia History. 
By Alexander Brown, D.C.L. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 

The purpose of this book is to prove that 
the planting of Virginia was an attempt of 
the “Patriot party in England to plant a 
popular course of government in America’; 
that the subsequent history of the province 
consists of the efforts of the Crown and 
“court party’ to misrepresent and baffle 
that attempt; that throughout the colonial 
period the Crown pursued the policy of de- 
stroying or sequestering the documents 
which placed the aims of the Patriot party 
in their true light, and of allowing only 
such histories or materials for history to 
see the day as suited the court party; and 
that in consequence all that history has been 
distorted and a great wrong done. 

It is manifestly hard to prove a theory 
which starts with the assumption that the 
necessary evidence has been destroyed; still, 
we have a very considerable body of con- 
temporary public documents of the first 
importance, and an immense mass of letters, 
memoirs, etc., from which we may gain a 
pretty clear insight into the time and its 
issues. It would have helped his case if 
Mr. Brown had proved that there was any 
“Patriot party’’ in England in 1606; that 
there was any Patriot party in Virginia in 
the first half of the century, and that the 
squabbles with the governors and the coun- 
cils had any broader than local and tem- 
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porary significance; that any document has 
been destroyed the possession of which 
would radically change the accepted his- 
tory; and if he had shown what special facts 
of political importance have been concealed 
or misrepresented. It does not seem to 
the present reviewer that this has been 
done. 
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M. W. H. says in the N. Y. Sun: 


‘‘A remark vble contribution to anecdotical literature. The author 
knows more about what is called ‘society’ in England and on the con- 
tinent than perhaps any other man of his time. We have here an as- 
tonishing quantity of anecdotes about persons of distinction in the 
social, literary and political world. The narrative may also be describ- 


attractiveness of 


the volumes may be measured by the fact that there is scarcely a page 
that is not well worth reading. There is nota trace of padding in the 
book, and it is ev.dent that the vast mass of materials at the author's 
disposal has been subjected to a winnowing process which is too often 
neglected in compilations of the kind. These volumes must be 
bought, for it is impossible to g ve by extracts an idea of the enjoy- 


The autobiography of the author of ‘«Memorials of a Quiet Life,” 
and other delightful books has been in preparation for a number of 
years. Half of it was published in two volumes in 1898. The re- 
mainder has been delayed until now, when the death of persons men- 
tioned has removed possible objections to its publication. The author 


usefulness, come 


into contact with a great number of celebrated people, and the book is 
replete with anecdotes about people and subjects of much interest. 


The New York Mail and Express says: 


**One has to read only a few pages here tosee that Mr. Hare has 
always had troops of friends wherever he was, at home and abroad, 
friends whom it was an honor to know, and to feel that he was known 
to them as a gentleman and valued by them as such. There was no 
patronage on their part, and no suspicion of toadyism on his part. 
Who some of the most noted of these friends of his were, and what the 
best society of his time was, is the substance of these volumes, which 
are as devoid of conceit as of pretence, and which will be found to 


The New York Times says: 


‘‘The volumes contain innumerable short stories, well told; the 
book is full of good descriptions of the personality and environment 


been Mr. Hare’s 


good fortune to be intimately acquainted, and the life story of this 
author, like all good biography, will be found of the utmost interest.” 


‘* It is as the detailed story of the life of a typical Englishman 
that the book may be valued. But it has a far higher value than the 
mere relation of acts of one man. It throws a flood of light upon 
men of the class of the author; it is, therefore, a useful work to the 
student of society. It is filled with sidelights upon the political move- 
ments of three-quarters of a century, and it abounds in rare bio- 
graphical material concerning men of the nineteenth century. The 
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